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Herzegovina and the late Uprising; the 
Causes of the latter, and the Remedies. 
By W. J. Stillman. (London: Long- 
mans & Co., 1877.) 


Tue revolt in Herzegovina has found in 
Mr. Stillman a contemporary historian who 
has some exceptional qualifications. He has 
been, at different times, a consul and a news- 
paper correspondent. Indeed it need not 
be any secret, for he himself says as much, 
that his book is the result of what he saw 
and wrote in his character of correspondent. 
The accounts from Ragusa and Cettinje 
which appeared in the Times during a large 
part of 1875 and 1876 came from Mr. 
Stillman, and we have here the cream of 
those letters in the form of a connected nar- 
rative. Nor was this Mr. Stillman’s first 
experience of insurrectionary warfare against 
the Turk. He was in Crete as United States’ 
Consul during the war which began in 1866, 
and he has recorded the history of that 
struggle in an earlier volume. But neither 
as consul nor as correspondent has Mr. 
Stillman fallen into the usual faults either of 
consuls or of correspondents. As there is 
no trace in him of a stiff official way of 
looking at things, neither is there the 
slightest tendency to trick his story out in 
a sensational fashion. He tells us what he 
himself heard and saw, and he comments on 
what he heard and saw with the insight of a 
man who is used to the kind of thing. This is 
an insight which is never given either to the 
dry official view or to the high-flying sensa- 
tional view. Livelier narratives than this 
of Mr. Stillman might possibly be put to- 
gether; but this is really no fault; a 
man who sets himself to be lively in 
such a case has a great tendency to 
fail in the higher qualities of truth and 
insight. Mr. Stillman gives us simply 
and straightforwardly a history of the 
events, with the comments of a man 
who understands the events and their 
causes. He has the deepest sympathy with 
the insurgents and their cause: but he does 
not set them up into impossible heroes ; 
therefore he is able to keep on his sympathy 
for them throughout. For those who look 
for impossible heroes in such a case are 
sure to be disappointed before they have 
done. Men who have been held for ages in 
barbarian bondage, and who rise to free 
themselves from that bondage by force of 
arms, will not be like heroes of romance. 
Nor yet will they be exactly according to 
the most highly finished European pattern 
of the nineteenth century. We may dismiss 





as unhistoric any narrative of insurrection 
which describes the insurgents as impossibly 
good. That alone would be enough to 
make us reject the Tellsage and the other 
legends of the first winning of Swiss in- 
dependence. In all irregular movements 
there will be more or less of disunion, 
jealousy, and caprice. In all irregular war- 
fare there will be strange alternations, 
strange fluctuations, in the spirit and con- 
duct of all concerned. Deeds will now and 
then be done which the rules of civilized 
warfare would not allow. But as no fair 
chronicler will conceal these things, no fair 
chronicler will let them interfere with his 
general sympathy in the cause. If bondage 
tended to make men perfect, there would 
be little excuse for revolting against bond- 
age. It is because bondage makes men yet 
more imperfect than they would be other- 
wise, because the bondman is sure to pick 
up some of the vices of his tyrants, that 
revolts against bondage are to be approved. 
Men cannot develop the highest virtues of 
freemen while they are under the yoke. 
They must break the yoke in order to prac- 
tise them. In short, after such a bondage 
as these lands have undergone, the wonder- 
ful thing is that its people keep any virtues 
at all. Virtues they of a surety have, and 
faults also; but their virtues may be fairly 
set down to their own account, and their 
faults to the account of their masters. 

On the whole, though the insurgents do 
not come out in Mr. Stillman’s pages as 
impossible heroes, they come out in as cre- 
ditable colours as any men in the stage of 
irregular warfare are likely to do. In a 
military point of view, they might perhaps 
have done better if they had had one great 
commander at their head. But even this is 
very doubtful. A commander must be a 
very great commander indeed, one who has 
a wonderful power of throwing himself into 
new positions, in order successfully to com- 
mand troops of this irregular kind. In the 
absence of such a commander as this, they 
really get on better in their own irregular 
fashion with all its unavoidable defects. 
Dundee could command the Highlanders ; 
but, in the absence of Dundee, they did 
better with their own chiefs. And under 
all disadvantages these irregular troops—we 
can hardly say troops, for the word gives 
too great a notion of regularity—have stood 
their ground against the Turks, and have 
given them several thorough beatings. As 
for atrocities, it is not to be denied that they 
sometimes cut off the noses of their slain 
enemies, an odd survival of the older prac- 
tice of cutting off their heads. It isa practice 
which it would be well if they left off; but 
it is something if in their long warfare with 
the Turk they have learned nothing worse. 
Cutting off the noses of dead men is at least 
not so bad as torturing living men, women, 
and children. 

Mr. Stillman thus went to Herzegovina 
and Montenegro in August, 1875, with his 
eyes open, and with the benefit of his earlier 
Cretan experience. Indeed, he distinctly 
connects the present Slavonic struggle with 
the Cretan struggle eleven years back, as 
well as with the war between Montenegro 
and the Turk in 1862. In both those wars 
the Turk was seemingly successful; but the 





very favourable terms of the treaty with 
Montenegro showed how very little the 
renegade Omer Pasha had really done to- 
wards subduing the principality, or even 
towards breaking the spirit of its people. 
Montenegrin success in 1858 had a more 
abiding effect than Montenegrin defeat in 
1862. Crete again was brought under the 
power of the Turk; but both these wars 
tended to lessen the Turk’s power both ma- 
terially and morally. Mr. Stillman keeps 
himself to what he saw with his own eyes; 
he therefore says nothing about Servia, 
nothing about Bosnia, and his story is 
strictly confined to the insurrection of Her- 
zegovina. It ends when, by the Montene- 
grin declaration of war, the Herzegovinian 
revolt was merged in the Montenegrin war. 
His witness is that the Turkish troops, as he 
saw them in Herzegovina, had greatly gone 
back in every way trom the Turkish troops 
as he saw them in Crete ten years before. 
On the other hand, the spirit of the Slaves 
has been rising throughout, and the whole 
course of the war has made them more de- 
termined. At the beginning the insurgents 
would willingly have accepted a reformed 
administration under the Sultan, if any 
surety for such a reformed administration 
could have been had. This was the view of 
Ljubibratics himself, with whom Mr. Still- 
man reports a conversation. Ljubibratics, 
it must be remembered, was strictly a native 
insurgent, a native of the neighbourhood of 
Trebinje. Mr. Stillman seems to rate his 
powers either of generalship or statesman- 
ship rather low; but he bears abundant 
witness to his single-minded earnestness of 
purpose, and to his strenuous efforts to 
carry on the struggle according to the rules 
of civilized warfare. His aims were strictly 
the freedom of his own country, as opposed 
to any foreign influence, Russian or other- 
wise. His simple view was that, as the 
Turk kept no faith and regarded no pro- 
mise, but simply kept his countrymen de- 
prived of the common rights of human 
beings, there was nothing actually to be 
done but to fight till one side or the other 
was destroyed. Yet he was at this stage 
quite willing to accept terms if there were 
real guaranties for their being carried out. 


“Tn reply to what would content them in the 
way of concession, he said, promptly: ‘ From the 
Turk nothing less than autonomy; we have had 
enough of their promises, and will listen to no 
more. We cannot live under Turkish adminis- 
tration.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘if the Powers intervene 
and guarantee reforms would you refuse them P’ 
‘Certainly, he replied, ‘we would accept under 
the guarantee of the Powers, if all united in it, 
any reforms which assured us personal liberty and 
security, if the execution of them were intrusted 
to the Prince of Montenegro or some of the 
Christian Powers. The reforms must be radical, 
and we know that such will not be put in execu- 
tion by the Turks.’” 

It is clear that, at this stage, the land 
might have been peaceably secured for Otto- 
man rule, if diplomacy could have found 
any means to make Ottoman rule even 
tolerable to the country. No doubt the 
people of Herzegovina would have pre- 
ferred something else ; but they were ready 
to remain subjects of the Sultan, if only 
the Sultan would rule them with some 
approach to good government, At an earlier 
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stage they might have been satisfied yet 
more easily. Now they had tried their 
weapons, and they would submit only under 
the guaranty of the Christian powers. 
That guaranty they would accept; if it was 
not to be had, they would fight to the death. 
Lut the Christian powers, instead of doing 
anything in the way of guaranties, anything 
in the way of winning back for the Sultan 
subjects who might still have been won back, 
were doing all that they could to widen the 
breach. The English Foreign Office was 
writing letters urging the suppression of the 
insurrection. The suppression of the insur- 
rection meant the bringing back of the old 
state of things without any guaranties at 
all. What the old state of things was Mr. 
Stillman explains pretty fully. He distin- 
guishes carefully between different dezrees 
of oppression in different parts of the 
Turkish dominions. In Herzegovina things 
were at their worst. In some parts there 
might be cruel exactions and shameless 
denial of justice, but the last wrong of all 
was spared. In Herzegovina nothing was 
spared ; oppression had reached its height. 
Christian women and children were carried 
off at pleasure by the Mussulmans. And 
this extremity of wrong was made the more 
bitter by the contrast between their own 
state and that of their brethren close to 
them, in Montenegro under a national 
government, in Dalmatia under a_ go- 
vernment which, though not national, 
is civilized. It must be remembered 
that the people of Herzegovina, of Mon- 
‘tenegro, and of the Bocche di Cattaro 
are simply one people, not merely all Slaves, 
not merely all—in the wider sense—Serbs, 
but as much one peopleas the inhabitants of 
three adjoining English counties. Separated 
by the merest political accidents, they were 
all used to help one another in any strait. 
That the insurgents were helped by many 
Montenegrins and Bocchesi was nothing 
strange or wonderful. It was what had 
happened over and over again before, and 
what would have needed a miracle beyond 
the power of diplomacy to have hindered now. 

In lands situated as these lands are, there 
are always materials for insurrection. The 
enslaved people are always ready to rise; 
their free neighbours are always ready to 
help them in rising. The first stir really 
came from Austrian ground. The journey 
made by the Austrian sovereign through his 
Dalmatian kingdom, in his character of Dal- 
matian king, a visit of friendship and recon- 
ciliation towards that part of his dominions, 
stirred up the minds of the Slaves generally. 
When the mind of the whole country was in 
this state, some of the ordinary outrages 
formed the immediate occasion of the out- 
break—the outbreak of which Mr. Stillman 
tells the story down to the stage when it 
was merged in a greater movement. It is 
specially to be noticed that at the first be- 
ginning the movement was mainly among 
the Catholics. Indeed, at one or two points, 
we come across signs of oppressed Ma- 
hometans being inclined to join the Christian 
insurgents. There was no reason why they 


should not. Though the Mahometan is spared 
the last outrages which press upon the 
Christian, still the general system of oppres- 
sion and corruption weighs upon him almost 





as heavily as upon the Christian. Mr. Still- 
man gives it as his belief that the peaceable 
part of the Mahometan population would sit 
down quietly under a Christian government, 
and that they would greatly gain by so doing. 
He bears full testimony to the existence of 
sterling qualities in the private Mussulman, 
in the private Turkish soldier, and here or 
there in exceptional Turkish officials. It is 
the so-called Government which is hopelessly 
corrupt, which promises everything but does 
nothing, allows everything and punishes 
nothing. The general state of things no- 
where better comes out than in a story 
which Mr. Stillman tells of an honest Mussul- 
man, an officer in the Turkish service, who 
was imprisoned for three years and degraded 
from his military rank, simply for refusing 
to give false witness. He fled to Christian 
soil for protection, and ‘‘ was anxious to get 
a rifle to join the insurgents and let the 
whole world know what justice is at Mostar.” 
Mr. Stillman adds :— 

“‘T may say that Aga Biscevics was in haste to 
get to Cettinje, as the only place of perfect secu- 
rity and justice ; and when I assured him that he 
was as safe in Ragusa as I was, he kissed the 
skirts of my coat in raptures of gratitude and joy. 
He had not dared to show himself for fear of 
being captured and carried back to Mostar.” © 

Mr. Stillman’s book should be read. It 
gives a picture, such as can hardly be got 
elsewhere, of what may be called the inner life 
of the uprising. The stories of the battles 
might have been told more stirringly ; but 
Mr. Stillman is the least sensational of cor- 
respondents. He is always bent on real 
business. He is a student of insurrections, 
and he has tracked the ins and outs of this 
particular one. He tells us throughout 
what an observant man saw, what an experi- 
enced man inferred from what he saw. If 
any one wishes really to understand a piece 
of contemporary history the importance of 
which is not yet everywhere fully taken in, 
he should read his Blue Books, and he should 
read Mr. Stillman along with them. He will 
then see how events look in the eyes of those 
who see only their outside, and also how they 
look in the eyes of one who has lived among 
the events, and who knows their real mean- 
ing. Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 








The Language and Literature of the Scottish 
Highlands. By John Stuart Blackie, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. (Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas, 1876.) 


Pror. Buackre describes this book as “an 
humble attempt to break down the middle 
wall of partition which I have found to 
exist fencing off the most cultivated minds 
in England and in the Lowlands of Scotland 
from the intellectual life and moral aspira- 
tions of the Scottish Highlanders.” In 
other words, it is an appeal directed espe- 
cially to those connected with the High- 
lands to pay more attention to the Gaelic 
language and literature as the best means of 
getting into sympathy with the people. 
More in detail, it comprises a sketch of the 
structure and relations of Gaelic, with an 
account of how the author discovered it and 
found it less difficult than might have been 
expected; a short account of the older 





Highland Minstrelsy ; biographical sketches | 


with specimens of the later poets of whom 
we know something; denunciatory discus. 
sions of the clearances and the relations of 
the people to the landlords, interspersed with 
remarks and excursions in directions too 
various to mention. One is inclined to wish 
that the Professor had devoted himself more 
exclusively to the literature. The sketch of 
the language is rather too slight to be of 
much use, and the social. and political ques- 
tions awaken many discordant echoes of 
controversy which interfere with the main 
end of the book. Most of these controversies 
are fruitless. The past of the Highlands 
has gone beyond recall, and now those who 
desire to deal well with them must do so on 
pretty much the same principles as are 
applied or neglected elsewhere. Large 
farms, selfish landlords, and game-pre- 
servers who think more of their game than 
of their human neighbours are not at all 
peculiar to the Highlands, but form part 
of a wide and complicated question on 
which people are by no means agreed, and 
which is apt to bury any local question 
with which it is associated. No doubt there 
were special features in the past which bore 
heavily upon the Highland population. The 
circumstances of the country and the sudden 
break-up of the old order of things brought 
evils with them which might have been at 
least mitigated by wiser treatment on the 
part of those who had the power. But to 
attempt to erect these into a standing griev- 
ance comparable with those which arose 
from the government of Ireland is mere 
folly, which luckily is not shared in by the 
mass of the Highlanders themselves. As to 
the special plea that those who live in the 
Highlands ought to study the language and 
literature with the view of improving their 
relations to the people, we fear that the 
difficulties are underrated and the advan- 
tages overestimated. A man who could 
really speak with the Highlanders in their 
own tongue would no doubt have a very 
ready way to their hearts, but it is a different 
question whether a knowledge of Gaelic ety- 
mology and even the power of reading 
Gaelic poetry would be of much service. 
There are matters that press more sorely on 
the Highlanders than any fancied disrespect 
to their tongue ; and it is probable that the 
Saxon settler would more readily win the 
hearts of his poor neighbours by an intelli- 
gent interest in their means of subs’stence 
and their family troubles than even by an 
unlimited stock of bad Gaelic and a know- 
ledge of every Highland poet from the days 
of Ossian. 

The neglect of the Highlanders and their 
language seems in truth to be very much 
exaggerated. They were very well known 
and not at all despised even before Scot 
had glorified them to such an extent that 
most foreigners accepted them, kilt, bag- 
pipes, and all, as the characteristic type of 
Scotsmen. Ever since those remote days 
when their Scotch neighbours hated them 
as a political and predatory danger, and the 
world at large regarded them as savages 
about whom information might be sought 
in Tacitus, they have had at least their due 
share of respect, and those of them who 
thought much of themselves and their 
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country, instead of having that laudable 
feeling turned into a root of bitterness, 
found it on the whole fostered by an atmo- 
sphere of romance. Although, therefore, it 
seems to us hopeless to ask that their litera- 
ture should be studied with the view of 
dealing with them on different principles 
from the rest of the island, anyone who can 
give us a readier access to it is sure of a 
hearing. One is inclined to ask whether 
our ignorance is not, in some degree, the 
fault of the Highlanders themselves,who have 
left their songs until now to be translated 
by Prof. Blackie. Perhaps the solution is 
that those who best knew the Gaelic poetry 
best knew also the impossibility of translat- 
ing into a foreign tongue the subtle charm 
of their own lyrics. 

Gaelic poetry has had a long history, com- 
mencing in mist with a series of poems the 
character and history of which is not yet 
settled, and apparently living or existing 
still in newspapers and magazines. We have 
not yet any really good account of the earlier 
period, once so famous from the Ossianic 
controversy. Perhaps the labours of Mr. 
Campbell of Islay may throw some light upon 
it. Prof. Blackie’s material is chiefly drawn 
from the book of the Dean of Lismore. He 
has devoted a subsequent chapter to Macpher- 
son and his publication of Ossian, in which, 
after an interesting account of that very fierce 
but now half-forgotten dispute, he sums up 
his own conclusions on the matter, which 
are, to say the least of them, plausible. 
But, so far as one can judge from these 
translations, the most interesting period of 
Gaelic poetry lay in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in which it still retained 
its characteristic flavour without being too 
remote to be completely intelligible. Two 
names at least in last century were well 
known by repute beyond the Highlands— 
those of Duncan Ban McIntyre and Rob 
Donn. There are innumerable other names, 
but many of them may, we suspect, be 
placed in the unprofitable category of minor 
poets, although their biographies are some- 
times sufficiently characteristic. The best 
and longest translation in the book seems to 
be Duncan Ban’s “ Ben Dorain,” a strange 
poem of deer and deerstalking, in which 
the poet is divided between a keen living 
delight in the deer themselves and an equally 
keen delight in their destruction. Another 
quaint piece by the same writer is the “ Song 
of the Foxes,’ in which he extols them as 
the natural foes of the sheep which were be- 
ginning to replace both deerand people. Of 

b Donn we have, strangely enough, no 
Specimen, and it would have been better had 
Prof. Blackie given more space to him and 
other older writers, and not troubled himself 
with the later generation, whose productions 
have a slightly artificial stamp and do not 
show well beside the more genuine growth 
of the earlier time. Many of the specimens, 
especially the more familiar songs, are dis- 
appointing, but for that it is, perhaps, 
Scarcely fair either to blame the songs or 
the translator. Everyone knows the result 
of attempting to translate lyric poetry, and 
this exense is applicable really to all the 
translations in the book, although, no doubt, 
the songs suffered most. In one thing 
everyone will agree with Prof. Blackie—that 


the songs ought to go with the music to 
which they were written, and it may be 
added that in the meantime the music 
perhaps requires more looking after than the 
songs. A good deal of it has been printed, 
but a great deal more lies in manuscripts 
and memories that are daily getting lost to 
us. And to most people, as few will ever 
know the original, the melody will really 
seem to suggest more than the English 
translation, out of which much of the charm 
is pretty sure to be lost. 

We are grateful to Prof. Blackie for this 
book, for it tells us much that we could not 
easily get elsewhere; but, on the whole, we 
should have been more grateful had he 
given us the chance of reading about the 
Highland literature and people without a 
perpetual accompaniment of controversy. 
One may perhaps venture to suggest that, if 
he should ever execute the same task on a 
larger scale, it would be advisable for him to 
relieve his mind of the political and social 
questions in a separate work, so that those 
who are not likely to agree with him on 
these points may at least be enabled to keep 
at a civil distance from them. Argument 
and denunciation are not really effective 
ways of breaking down partition walls, and we 
should be inclined to refer to Dr. Macleod’s 
‘“‘ Highland Parish” as an example of a better 
method. Nevertheless, if Prof. Blackie’s 
controversial tendencies seem to us to be 
misapplied in the present case, it must be 
admitted that they are never dull; and, if 
he cannot write upon the Highlanders and 
their literature without a continual reference 
to the clearances and many other kindred 
questions, we must even accept him on his 
own terms. Avex, Gibson. 








My Year in an Indian Fort. By Mrs. 
Guthrie, Author of “Through Russia.” 
In Two Volumes. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1877.) 


Mrs. Gururie has made good use of her 
year in an Indian Fort, and has taken note 
of things around her with an interest which 
may well put to shame many languid gentle- 
men as well as languid ladies in the East. 
The fort in question is at the well-known 
town of Belgaum, in the Southern Deccan, 
which lies on the plateau sloping inland from 
the Western Ghauts and is situated nearl 
opposite Goa on the coast. Mrs. Guthrie’s 
year of residence was 1875, though it might 
just as well have been 1855 for any novelties 
she witnessed, except the Suez Canal; and 
she has diligently availed herself of the in- 
formation to be obtained from books treating 
of the part of India which she visited, and 
from Europeans well acquainted with the 
country. Nothing seems to come amiss to 
her. Antiquities, history, botany, zoology, 
Hinduism, Jainism, Mohammedanism, native 
manners and customs, scenery, sport, and 
many other things besides, are laid under 
contribution. As is usual in ladies’ books 
on India, we have a profusion of details, 
many of a very trivial kind; but there is a 
certain freshness in the narrative, and a 
somewhat vivid picture of Indian life and 
scenery is occasionally presented. 

Errors in such a book are to be expected, 
, and we note a few which should be corrected. 








It gives an incorrect idea of that work to 
say that the Suez Canal, at any point, since 
it has come into working order, ‘‘ was so 
narrow that a good jumper could have leaped 
across it.” It is wrong to mislead girls at 
home by such an absurd story as that the 
Esplanade Hotel in Bombay got out a band 
of sixty chambermaids from England, and 

every one of them got married within a 
month of their arrival. March is far from 

being “in Bombay the hottest month of the 

year.” The first half of it belongs to the 
cold season ; the great heat of the long hot 

season does not commence till the end of 
April, and even September and October are 

much worse than March. Kirkee, the well- 

known military station of Poona, should 
not be written “Kenkee.” The famous 
Mahratta fort of Singhur is not situated 
“upon a conical hill,” and the “ Sahyadri” 

mountains should have an i omitted. The’ 
Hindu is not always “thoroughly tempe- 

rate;”’ in the Maratha country, especially, 

drunkenness and dipsomania are frequent. 

The cobra is anything but “a very timid 

kind of snake’? which runs away at the 
slightest noise. Anyone who tries to follow 
it will soon discover the mistake. It must 
give an entirely false impression of Western 
India to say that ‘‘ the highest tops of these 
great Western Ghauts are but on a level 
with the green fields of the Deccan.” 

A very curious story is told by Mrs. 
Guthrie (ii. 182) of what was supposed to 
be a full-grown wild cobra being subdued, 
seized, and tamed by a low-caste man in her 
employ. Such events are not uncommon in 
India, especially before “ griffins,” or those 
who have not completed a year and a day in 
the country. The probable explanation in 
this case is that the cobra was a tame snake 
brought into the compound for the purpose. 
It does not militate against this that the 
cobra in question had fangs. Almost all the 
large cobras of the snake-charmers have 
fangs, as we know from personal examina- 
tion. When the snake is yonng, and in 
course of training, the fangs are broken off ; 
but there are embryo fangs which grow up 
afterwards, and the snake-charmers seldom 
trouble themselves to extract these when the 
snake is quite under control, as is proved by 
the occasional death from snake-hite of 
natives witnessing the tricks of jugglers. 

We should add that Mrs. Guthrie crossed 
the Ghants over to Goa by a little-frequented 
path, and gives us some lively descriptions 
of the old Portuguese town and state. 

Anprew WILSON. 








THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF TEE WAR 
or 1870. 
The Franco-German War, 1870-71. Part L., 


Section 9. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1876.) 
Tuts part of this work carries on the narra- 
tive of the war to the fall of the French 
Empire, and describes the operations of the 
French at sea, the first incidents of the 
siege of Strassburg, and events at Metz after 
August 18. It resembles those which have 
gone before it in conception, plan, and mode of 
execution ; and on these points we have but 
to repeat the criticisms we have made on 
preceding sections. Owing, however, to an 
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evident wish to screen, or at least to palliate, 
Bazaine’s conduct, or possibly in order to 
keep out of sight some questionable passages 
in the German strategy and to extol the 
powers of the German army, the chapters on 
Metz are not, we think, as trustworthy as the 
rest of the book, and we recommend a careful 
reader to check them by the evidence of the 
court-martial of Bazaine, the well-known 
report of General Riviére, and, above all, the 
admirable tract, Metz, by a “Superior 
Officer of the Army of the Rhine.” In our 
brief comments we shall confine our remarks 
to what took place around the Lorraine 
fortress, for everything really depended on 
this. 

After the scarcely decisive day of Grave- 
lotte, Prince Frederic Charles at once pro- 
ceeded to invest Metz, and to surround his 
enemy, with the seven corps which remained 
to him, two having been detached to the 
army of the Meuse. Hisdispositions probably 
show that he was aware of Bazaine’s pro- 
fessed purpose of attempting to force his 
way to Thionville ; but they are consistent, 
too, with what had been the plan of the 
Germans since the campaign had opened— 
to cut off the army of the Rhine from Paris, 
and to compel it to effect its retreat north- 
wards. With this object in view the Prince 
stationed two corps only on the east bank 
of the Moselle, holding the western bank 
with not less than five; and, at the same 
time, he took care to place a far more 
powerful force towards the north of Metz 
than that which observed the south part of 
the fortress. The lst German corps was 
spread along a broad arc from Malroy to St. 
Barbe and Courcelles-sur-Nied, and the 7th 
stretched thence to the Moselle at Ars, com- 
manding the Seille and the country beyond. 
To the west, however, and thence north- 
ward, the investing circle was much 
stronger; the 8th corps held the slopes of 
Gravelotte ; the 2nd, near it, reached Aman- 
villiers ; and the 9th and 10th were massed 
on the heights, over the valley of the Moselle, 
below Metz, the 3rd corps forming a support 
beyond. The whole German army was thus 
grouped round Metz, in a line of very un- 
equai strength, its chiefs leaving it weak on 
the east and south, and accumulating their 
forces west of the Moselle, and especially on 
the north-west of the river. To make the 
investment more secure, the main ways 
from the fortress were held by cavalry, and 
the positions of the troops were entrenched 
with care; roads were broken up, and 
barred by abattis; inundations were tried 
at some points ; farms, villages, and enclo- 
sures were fortified; communication was 
rendered easy by the field-telegraph and a 
succession of watch-posts ; and, in a word, 
the resources of modern war were skilfully 
employed to increase the efficacy of the be- 
leaguering zone cast around the French. 
The circle thus occupied was, however, im- 
mense—not less than from forty to fifty 
miles. 

The event justified these arrangements; 
and experience of Bazaine as a leader, per- 
haps knowledge of the state of his mind, 
may vindicate them from the charge of 
rashness. They cannot, however, be praised 
in the abstract ; and, indeed, the scheme of 
vesting Metz—a first-rate fortress and 





vast entrenched camp—in such a loose and 
irregular way, and of hemming in the whole 
army of the Rhine, with a force not very 
superior in strength—about 160,000 to 
120,000 men—ought to have cost Prince 
Frederic Charles dear, especially as at this 
very moment two more of his corps were 
being called off to oppose MacMahon advanc- 
ing from Chalons. Bazaine, meanwhile, made 
scarcely a sign of life between August 19 
and 24; he simply stationed his five corps 
in a circle around the forts of Metz; and 
we can hardly blame him severely for this, 
as his army required a brief repose, and, 
after Gravelotte, was short of munitions. 
By the 24th, however, he was ready for the 
field, Metz having yielded ample supplies 
from its arsenals, and his troops being com- 
pletely restored; and, whatever risk the 
operation involved, his duty enjoined him 
to make a determined effort to break 
through the German line of investment, 
and, in compliance with his repeated pro- 
mises, to join hands with MacMahon on the 
northern frontier. For a moment*—we can- 
not discuss here whether he knew of Mac- 
Mahon’s march from Rheims as early as 
August 23—the Marshal seems to have made 
up his mind; and he gave directions that a 
vigorous attack should be made against the 
plateau of St. Barbe—the enemy’s line here 
was greatly exposed—and that his army 
should thence push on to Thionville. On the 
26th the whole army of the Rhine was 
collected on the eastern bank of the Moselle, 
in front of the threatened position; and 
though the movement had been somewhat 
tedious, and the French columns were not 
well directed, 40,000 Germans had not yet 
assembled against an enemy nearly threefold 
in numbers, such was the advantage of the 
possession of Metz, and of the centre of the 
circle of investment. At this crisis, how- 
ever, when success seemed certain, Bazaine 
once more displayed the want of firmness, 
and the incapacity of which he had given 
repeated proofs. Clinging wistfully to Metz 
as he had always clung, he hesitated when 
the occasion had come; he actually stopped 
the movement because there was rain ; and 
—common expedient of feeble commanders— 
he called together a Council of War, which, 
as might have been expected, fell in with 
his views, and agreed that it was unwise to 
break up from Metz. By the 27th the army 
had returned to its camps, without having 
fired a single shot. 

The responsibility for this pitiful conduct 
falls mainly, of course, on the Commander- 
in-chief, yet his lieutenants, it is fair to say, 
must share it. On the 29th Bazaine was, 
beyond doubt, informed that his colleague 
was full on his way to the Meuse; and he 
recurred to his abandoned project of joining 
MacMahon and reaching Thionville. As 
affairs then stood, he was probably right in 
again making St. Barbe his principal object ; 
but his dispositions, in every other respect, 
showed poverty of conception, want of re- 
source, and inability to make use of his 
strength. Celerity was of great importance ; 
yet he made few efforts to expedite his 
columns, and his movement of concentration 





* We may, however, say that in our judgment this 
has not been made out. 





was extremely slow. It was hardly probable 
that the plateau of St. Barbe would be 
carried by a direct attack; a bold at- 
tack in flank on an extensive scale, in 
which two corps might have been well 
employed, was advisable in the highest 
degree, and, indeed, was the only way to 
make his force felt ; yet he seems not to have 
perceived this truth, or any preparations 
he tried of this kind were so imperfect as to 
be almost fruitless. In addition, it should 
have been clearly his aim to check the 
arrival of reinforcements to the enemy at 
the points assailed, yet his cavalry—the arm 
so proper for this—was held, for the most 
part, among his reserves; and while he 
ought to have made it certain that his 
troops, especially as they advanced on St. 
Barbe, should receive the support of masses 
of guns, he allowed numerous batteries that 
ought to have been thus employed to remain 
inactive in the distant rear. The conse- 
quences of these faulty arrangements were 
evident to eyewitnesses from the first 
moment.* It was four in the afternoon 
on August 31 before the army of the Rhine 
attained the positions it ought to have reached 
in the early forenoon; Bazaine’s left, the 
6th corps, with the Guards in the rear, 
spreading from Fort St. Julien to Villers 
l’Orme, the 4th corps, his centre, fronting 
St. Barbe, and the 3rd and 2nd corps, on 
the left, filling the space between Nouilly 
and Fort Queleu. The French, we are told, 
were full of ardour, and their dense masses 
formed an imposing spectacle; but, drawn 
up as they were on a very narrow front, 
without the means of easy expansion or of 
turning their real strength to account, and 
with their horse and guns injudiciously 
placed, they were ill arranged for a great 
offensive movement. 

It was now too late for a decisive effort, 
yet Bazaine ordered an immediate attack ; 
nor was the state of affairs altogether ad- 
verse. The Germans, moving on a very wide 
circumference, had assembled only the 1st 
corps and a reserve of landwehr on the 
menaced front ; the march of two corps had, 
indeed, been stopped from a belief that the 
French would defer attacking; and the 
numerical inferiority of the defenders was 
immense. The action was begun by the 
4th French corps, which, in dense masses, 
pressed on to St. Barbe; and, on its left, 
the 6th marched to storm the villages on 
the opposite slopes of the main position. The 
Germans, however, had skilfully crowned the 
crests of the uplands with strong batteries ; 
these ravaged the assailants with a destruc- 
tive fire, and the frontal attack made little 
progress, the French, unsupported by suffi- 
cient ordnance, and congregated on a narrow 
space, being unable to make a right use of 
their numbers. But it was otherwise on 
the French right; a demonstration here by 
the 3rd corps carried the villages of Montoy, 
Noisseville, and Flanville, and opened a gap 
in the enemy’s line; and this shows what 
would have been the result of a vigorous and 
decided turning movement made by this 
corps and sustained by the 2nd. The German 
batteries were now compelled to retire, and 








* See all this carefully developed by the “Superior 
Officer of the Army of the Rhine.” 
despatches are conveniently silent. 
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the 4th French corps, making a bold advance, 
stormed the greater part of the village of 
Senigny, almost on the verge of the position 
of St. Barbe. The effects, however, became 
soon apparent of risking a battle at so late 
an hour; the shades of night closed on the 
scene, and the French, led as they were, were 
stopped, and even lost Senigny after a sudden 
counter-stroke. Bazaine during the night 
did nothing to improve the advantage his 
troops had gained, and though he ordered a 
renewal of the attack in the morning he 
already contemplated a speedy retreat. The 


conduct of his foes was very different; the 


9th and part of the 7th German corps were 
marched to the aid of the hard-pressed 1st, 
guns were again brought to the front in 
masses, and vigorous preparations were ably 
made to attack the French in the morning 
in turn. Such opposite dispositions could 
have but one result. We shall but glance at 
the fight of September 1. The 4th and 6th 
French corps, ill-sustained as before, once 
more endeavoured toassail St. Barbe, and once 
more they were held in check by the formid- 
able artillery which swept their path, aided 
now by an imposing array of infantry. 
Meantime the 3rd corps, not helped by the 
2nd, was attacked fiercely in its forward 
position by the reinforcements which had 
reached the field, unimpeded even by a 
demonstration of horsemen, and after a brief 
conflict Noisseville was lost, and the 3rd 
corps was forced slowly backwards. This 
sufficed to determine Bazaine’s purpose ; a 
retreat was ordered along the whole line, and 
by the early afternoon the whole army of the 
Rhine was again gathered round the forts 
of Metz. The Guards and the 2nd corps had 
not fired a cartridge, and Bazaine had not 
brought into action nearly a half of his 
effective strength. 

The battle of Noisseville, as the victors 
call it, was a melancholy episode in a dark 
history. A certain class of critics ascribe 
the results to the artillery tactics of the 
contending armies: the Germans massed 
their guns in their front, the French did not 
know how to use their own, and accordingly 
the army of the Rhine was beaten. There is 
undoubtedly some truth in this; but we 
must go deeper than the pedantry of the 
camp to find the main grounds of the defeat 
of the French. Apart from the question of 
the guns, the attack failed (1) because on 
the 3lst it was made too late; (2) because 
the frontal attacks of the 4th and 6th 
corps were not combined with a real flank 
attack made in force by the 3rd and 2nd 
corps; (3) because the reserves were not 
properly used; (4) because no effort was 
made to stop the German supports as they 
reached the field; in a word, because the 
French army had not the skilful direction it 
had a right to expect ; nor would the result 
have been widely different had its artillery 
tactics been better than they were. As for 
the German army, it was for a time in 
danger, so hazardous was the investment of 
Metz under the conditions we have briefly 
described ; but the dispositions of its chiefs 
Were, in the battle, excellent, though at-first 
they were in some measure surprised, and 
this, of course, contributed to the final issue. 

hat the contest, however, was given up so 
Soon was due, we believe, to another cause. 





| Still her volume is by no means without 


Bazaine, we dare say, intended to break out. 
We do not concur in the frightful charge 
that from first to last he was playing a game 
to deceive his troops and to betray Mac- 
Mahon. But his ever-present desire to hold 
to Metz controlled, so to speak, his will and 
conduct, and it induced him to draw off 
from the field as soon as he felt he was 
strongly opposed. His heart, in a word, 
was not in his work; had it been, the loss of 
the army of the Rhine, in what ought to 
have been a desperate effort, would not have 
been only 3,400 men. Bazaine, therefore, is 
chiefly responsible for Noisseville, and all 
that resulted from it. His despatches, more- 
over—vague and ambiguous — contributed 
largely to the fatal scheme through which 
MacMahon was sent to Sedan; so he is, in 
part, accountable for that catastrophe, espe- 
cially as he did not do his utmost to break 
out from Metz and unite with his colleague. 
When we said that Bazaine was probably 
right in directing his sortie from Metz on 
Thionville, this was because he knew of the 
advance of MacMahon, by the Aisne and 
the Meuse, to the northern frontier. Had 
the army of the Rhine been completely 
free to act, its chief should have tried to 
break out from the south—much the 
weakest part of the investing circle—and 
success would have had immense results. 
Had Bazaine—as probably would have been 
within his power—conducted his troops to 
the Seine and the Loire, and had MacMahon 
fallen back on Paris, instead of rushing to 
his fate at Sedan, France need never have 
signed the Treaty of Frankfort, and the 
war would have had a very different end. 
Wim O’Connor Morris. 








Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. With 
Memorials by Maria Weston Chapman. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1877.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Miss Martiyzao’s industry was prodigious, 
and extended in all directions. Amidst other 
work, she wrote constantly in the Daily News 
from 1852 to 1855, and was contributing 
six leaders a week to that paper when her 
last long illness drove her once more into 
privacy and suffering. ‘‘Sentenced to death,” 
as she touchingly expresses it, by two emi- 
nent physicians, and believing that the heart- 
disease they had discovered would bring 
her to her grave before the year was out, 
she shut herself up in her Westmoreland 
cottage, and prepared to die like an old 
Stoic. But the end was not yet. She de- 
ceived the doctors again, and lingered on 
from year to year an honoured sufferer. 
Here her own narration ends. Whether 
Mrs. Chapman was the right person to whom 
to commit the completion and editorship of 
such a Memoir is a question that admits of 
doubt. If affectionate reverence for the 
memory of her dead friend, and an intelli- 
gent sympathy with the questions which in 
life she had most in her heart, are qualifica- 
tions, then, indeed, Mrs.Chapman is qualified. 
But we cannot help feeling that such an 
undertaking required more of literary ex- 
perience, and more also of tact in the use of 
material, than Mrs. Chapman possesses. 





merit. Miss Martineau entrusted to her in 
1855 the whole mass of her journals, letters, 
and manuscripts, with the request that she 
would finish what in her Memoir she found 
incomplete. Of these materials Mrs. Chap- 
man has made the freest use, as also of 
what accounts she could obtain from older 
friends of Miss Martinean’s early life. Her 
gleanings are of considerable interest, care- 
fully, and in most cases tastefully, selected. 
Of Miss Martineau’s visit to America and 
its results Mrs. Chapman has, of course, 
plenty to say, and this chapter is very 
efficiently written. We must deduct largely 
from her too-resounding ‘praise, and must 
make due allowance for her habit of virulent 
partisanship. At the same time, she has not 
exceeded, we think, in any one instance the 
right of speech deliberately accorded to her 
by Miss Martineau herself. If Miss Martin- 
eau at any time had given her adherence to 
a cause in which Mrs. Chapman is personally 
concerned, it is not to be marvelled at that 
Mrs. Chapman gives the fact full prominence 
now. Her pictures of. Miss Martineau and 
her surroundings during the last years of 
her long life are vivid and true, and are 
among the most readable parts of the 
volume. 

For twenty years the world was always 
expecting Harriet Martineau to die, and 
bidding her farewell with all the honours. 
In course of time, however, various pieces 
of literary and political work, of kinds she 
could still do, fell into her hands. She 
continued to aid by her pen, and even by 
her needle, the cause of the Abolitionists in 
America; she worked zealously with Florence 
Nightingale in her schemes for army reform, 
retained all her interest in current politics, 
and kept up her correspondences and con- 
tributions to the newspapers. The Lanca- 
shire distress in 1861 found her on the alert 
and as wise and practical as ever ; and there 
was not a prettier or livelier set of verses 
written on the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in 1863 than Miss Mar- 
tineau’s ‘‘ Sister Brides.” At one time, in 
1866, there was a rumour that she had made 
up the sum of her extravagances by becom- 
ing a “ Spiritualist,” but she refuted the 
rumour with ‘all her usual clear-headedness 
and sincerity. Before her death she finished 
up to date every scrap of literary and 
philanthropic work she had in hand, pro- 
vided for her servants, arranged her papers, 
and left the neighbourhood of her home as 
nearly a paradise as good sense, well-spent 
money, and womanly kindness could make 
it. And to the last, however disabled by 
pain and old age, she was still always ready 
and glad to help forward new reforms and 
to crush out old wrongs with the power of 
her name and fame. She died at Ambleside 
on June 27, 1876, and lies now in the 
burial-place of her family at Birmingham. 

It is impossible to lay the book down 
without some comment on its astonishing 
egotism. This egotism is to be found in a 
lesser degree in many of her previous 
writings—in her Sick-ltoom Essays, for ex- 
ample, where she appears to have forgotten 
utterly that there is more than one way in 
the world of dying, and an infinite variety 
of pain besides her own. But in the Avto- 
biography this habit of her mind has taken 
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even a closer hold. Her way of putting 
herself into the front and middle of every 
fact, her complacent satisfaction in her own 
methods, and her preposterous mis-reckon- 
ing of the relative importance of all she said, 
did, and looked, are such as would certainly 
be resented if the book had been written by 
a man, and ought to be resented equally in 
» book written by such a woman, Allow- 
ance should, of course, be made for the re- 
quirements of autobiographic writing; but 
there are still a thousand objectionable 
details we might quote. Nor can she be 
said to have erred in this respect only in the 
act of writing. ‘ She is the most continual 
talker I ever heard,” writes Hawthorne after 
a visit to Ambleside, and adds good- 
naturedly, “ All her talk was about herself 
and her affairs; but it did not seem like 
egotism, because it was so cheerful and free 
from morbidness.” Hawthorne was right: 
her egotism had in it none of the self-abase- 
ment and self-inflicted torture to which the 
greatest minds are at times subject. She 
never said, and probably never felt, that 
she was in the wrong. But one‘ lamentable 
eifect of this preponderating egotism will be, 
we cannot doubt, to create in the minds of 
her readers some degree of distrust—how- 
ever boundless our faith is in her ultimate or 
conscious honesty—in her representations of 
persons and facts, and especially in her re- 
venges for slights or ill-treatment received. 
The volumes are rich, as we should expect 
them to be, in literary anecdote of her time. 
Among the men who stand out most vividly 
is Brougham, clad in black “ from the ridge 
of his stock to the toes of his polished shoes,” 
“thin-skinned to excess,” and nervously 
afraid of his hostess’s lap-dog, and of Miss 
Martineau’s car-trumpet* too, which he 
avoided, She remembers he never paid hera 
hundred pounds that he promised her in some 
literary bargain; and she was disgusted at 
his greediness in eating, his incessant swear- 
ing, and tlic “occasional indecency of his 
talk’? in the presence of women. The man 
she perbaps loved most thoroughly of all 
her friends was Thomas Carlyle, with whom 
and Mrs. Carlyle she was intimate during 
her first years in London. The little parlour 
at Cheyne Row was one of the happiest 
nooks in London for her, and she speaks 
with reverence of “the rugged face steeped 
in genius,” and of the “intolerable sym- 
pathy with the suffering ” which she tenderly 
calls “the master-pain of his life.’ She 
liked Jeffrey, who only sinned in flattering 
her too much; and Sydney Smith, who, with 
a shy dislike of her trumpet, took care to talk 
to her in so loud a voice—‘‘like the great 
bell of St. Panl’s”—as to make its use un- 
necessary. She objected to be lionised by the 
Lansdownes, but was petted by Mr. Rogers 
at his breakfast-parties. For Bulwer, whom 
she calls ‘‘a woman of genius enclosed by 
misadventure in a man’s form,” sne had a 
warm feeling. She visited Colezidge at 
Highgate, and among her friends and ac- 
quaintances of the same date were Godwin, 
Hallam, Campbell, Babbage, the Kembles, 
Macready, Miss Mitford, L.E.L., the Brown- 
ings, Talfourd, and a number more. At a 
London dinner-party of the same period she 
met Dickens, Thackeray, and John Stuart 
Mill, and recollects, after twenty years, Mr. 





Mill’s “singularly feeble voice ” on one side 
of her. The only book of Thackeray’s that 
she thoroughly admired was Esmond, and 
she could not even read his Vanity Fair ‘‘ for 
the moral disgust” it occasioned. With 
Dickens she had considerable literary inter- 
course when she wrote in her later life for 
Household Words, and liked everything in 
him except his political economy. It is 
against the reverend memory of Words- 
worth that she levels her most feminine 
malice. Her dislike of him is characteristic. 
They were neighbours from 1845 until the 
poet’s death. When she had bought her 
field and was projecting her house at Amble- 
side, he gave her sage advice upon its right 
aspect and disposition, came to see her first 
calf, and planted two pines on the slopes of 
her terrace-walk. But their intercourse was 
of the coldest. 

“Knowing that he had no objection to be 
talked to about his works, I told him that I 
thought it might interest him to hear which of 
his poems was Dr. Channing’s favourite. I told 
him that I had not been a day in Dr. Channing’s 
house when he brought me the ‘‘ Happy Warrior” 
—(a choice which I thought very characteristic 
also). ‘ Ay,’ said Wordsworth, ‘that was not on 
account of the poetic conditions being best fulfilled 
in that poem ; but because it is’ (solemnly) ‘a chain 
of extremely valooable thoughts. You see, it does 
not best fulfil the conditions of poetry ; but it 
is’ (solemnly) ‘a chain of extremely valooable 
thoughts.’ ” 

She goes on to say, “I thought this emi- 
nently true; and by no means the worse for 
the description being given by himself.” 
But, although this story struck her as being 
good enough to tell, she was not moved by 
it, nor by anything else that Wordsworth 
said or did, to love her great neighbour even 
as herself. She was piqued by a certain 
inattentive vagueness, an absence of mind— 
perfectly good-natured but not flattering— 
in his behaviour to her. She was asked by 
Mrs. Wordsworth to “drop in” in the 
winter evenings, and on one occasion “‘ to go 
and see the terrace where he had meditated 
his poems.” Five hundred strangers were 
said to visit Rydal Mount yearly, while her 
own smaller following of devotees teased 
her for introductions to the poet, which she 
declined to give. She saw in him all the 
unloveliness of old age, and was irritated by 
his talking to her ‘‘ when his teeth were out, 
as they were in the evenings when the family 
were alone.” But we could scarcely expect 
Miss Martineau to love the man who, rather 
than forfeit a poet’s glimpse of heaven, 
would be “a Pagan suckled in a creed out- 
worn.” How about her four old Mytholo- 
gies and her “ views ” ? 

It is in the character of a practical phil- 
anthropist that Miss Martineau stands pre- 
eminent among the women of her generation. 
Her masculine cast of mind was shown in 
her method of “doing good.” If she saw 
discomfort and ignorance go hand in hand, 
she at once leapt from the instance to the 
law, and set herself to teach a new science 
to half the nation. Her visit for rest and 
pleasure to the United States ended in a 
crusade against slavery. Lady Byron’s gift 
of 100/. was not frittered away in small 
ladylike charities, but was spent in sinking 
a well and draining a street in Tyne- 
mouth. She had no sooner succeeded 





with her two cows and a meadow than 
she turned her experience to the largest 
account for the general good, and wrote a 
book on cow-keeping. Whenshe had learnt 
how best to endure the tedium of a sick 
room, she set herself to teach every other 
sick person to follow her method. And, not 
contented with merely pitying her poor 
neighbours for living in hovels, she instructed 
the whole district of Ambleside in the newest 
principles of hygiene, and induced them to 
build themselves houses. But her principal 
instrument in doing good was always her 
pen. She had, early in life, cultivated a 
concise and ready style of composition, and 
was proud of her neat manuscripts. States- 
men, editors, publishers, and philanthropists 
felt that here was a writer—woman though 
she was—who could fill their coffers or 
sweep their stable clean. Hence her wide- 
spread power. It needed all her honesty, 
her sense of the high purposes of literature 
and of her own vocation in it, and above all, 
her unfailing instinct for choosing the noble 
and liberal side in a controversy, to prevent 
her from becoming every man’s drudge—a 
mere literary besom. But she was not this. 
One of the last acts she recorded of herself 
was her quarrel with Household Words be- 
cause she thought the editor had behaved 
unfairly to the Roman Catholics. She was 
thoroughly honest, brave even to reckless- 
ness, a warm friend, and a not less spiteful 
foe. She was not half so admirable as a 
writer and thinker as she was in her more 
practical capacity of philanthropist. She 
began life a “radical reformer,’ and she 
died true to her colours. But it is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to find in this Avwto- 
biography one passage of consummate lite- 
rary beauty, one revelation of either the 
deepest depth or the highest height. 
RosatineE Orme Masson. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Loyal and True. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1877.) 

Spoken in Anger. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1877. 

A Family Party in the Piazza of 8. Peter. 
By T. A. Trollope. (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1877.) 

The City of Sunshine. By Alexander Allar- 
dyce. (Edinburgh and London: W. 
Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 


Loyal and True is in intention, and accord- 
ing to its light, a harmless and inoffensive 
book. The characters prove their loyalty 
and truth by immediately marrying Another 
when their course of true love does not run 
smooth, and the loyalty and truth are re- 
warded by Providence, who kindly in each 
case removes Another and finally unites them 
suitably. This is all of course strictly cor- 
rect and proper according to Mr. Legality 
and Mrs. Grundy. But when it is recorded 
that the loyal and true widower, having 
married the loyal and true widow, requests 
to be informed if she ever kissed her first 
husband, the enquiry seems rather nauseous 
to finical persons whose standard is not so 
much morality as good taste. And when 
another bewitching young wife deliberates 
whether she shall elope with somebody, 
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decides that she won’t, and is promptly re- 
warded by the death of her husband, and 
the consequent opportunity of indulging in 
permitted raptures, the morality strikes a 
dispassionate observer as not exactly that of 
the Sermon on the Mount. We should men- 
tion that the hero is said to be a person of 
the highest originality. As usual, however, 
no evidence to that effect is produced, unless 
indeed, a theory that it is wicked to bury 
poets in Westminster Abbey, and that play- 
ing whist for small points is “ brutalising 
and hardening,” may be considered as such. 

It is not very difficult to characterise 
Spoken in Anger. If we suppose a person 
of good moral principles and some piety 
determined to write a book on the lines of 
those of the late George Lawrence we shall 
have it exactly. The result is perhaps a 
little odd. We have the old jargon about 
“insolent beauty,” “strong dark-pictured 
faces,” ‘soft maddening moonlight,” and 
so forth, but the sentiments are strictly 
proper. The hero—at least we suppose he 
is the hero—is a person who lives to be a 
duke and to have three wives. The first he 
deserts, and she dies of something like star- 
vation; the second he is exceedingly fond 
of, but leaves for fourteen years, because 
she uses some strongish language on dis- 
covering him affectionately embracing a 
young lady visitor; the third, who before 
marrying him has been engaged to one of 
his sons, and afterwards falls frantically in 
love with another, survives him. There is 
nothing more to be said about the book. 

Mr. Adolphus Trollope appears to have 
set himself in earnest to the task of gather- 
ing up his fragments. Not much more than 
a year ago we had two volumes of reprinted 
stories from him, and now we have three 
more, containing about a dozen tales and 
sketches of varying length, all of them, 
except one, Italian in subject. The excepted 
one—which, as its name “ Plogarrian ’’ shows 
clearly enough, is Breton—has the nearest 
approach to a regular plot of any, and would 
have deserved more expanded treatment. 
The rest are rather sketches of Italian life 
and scenery than regular stories; and one 
of them, *‘ The Atkinses at Rome,” has really 
no beginning or end at all. We may men- 
tion as perhaps the most attractive “ An- 
tonio da Pelago,” which is in fact a pleasant- 
enough account of a visit to the convents of 
Vallombrosa and Camaldoli, and “ A Prefect 
and a Prefecture in Sicily,” a short but 
amusing incident in the present régime of 
that quaintly-governed island. Of nearly all 
the stories, however, it may be said that Mr. 
Trollope’s intimate knowledge of things 
{talian makes up for their occasional lack of 
very definite object or very careful work- 
manship, 

Mr. Allardyce’s City of Sunshine is a much 
more considerable book than any of the 
preceding. We have had plenty of Indian 
novels, but most of them have been records, 
more or less fade, of European life in India, 
native customs and personages being hardly 
at all introduced, except as a foil to station 
jJealousies and flirtations. Mr. Allardyce, fol- 
lowing a path in which he has had hardly 
any forerunner, except Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, has made his whole interest out of 
native life, there being only one European 





character actually introduced. All the 


author’s care has been spent in drawing” 


Dhupnagar, the City of Sunshine, with 
its head-man, its lawyers, money-lenders, 
and tradesmen, its Linga-temple—amply 
endowed and presided over by a priest as 
rich and as much of a gentleman as an 
English rector-squire—its impecunious neigh- 
bouring rajah, and its Mohammedan retired 
cavalry-officer and his followers, rather more 
hated by, and considerably more overbearing 
towards, the Hindoo inhabitants than any 
English sahib. All those places and persons 
are described—whether with accurate fidelity 
or not we cannot say—but with a vividness 
and truth of drawing which, for literary 
purposes, make mere fidelity of but small 
account. Specially good are the portraits 
of the younger generation—Krishna Gossain, 
the wealthy Brahmin’s son, a young gentle- 
man whose Calcutta education makes him 
think, quite erroneously, that he has a voca- 
tion towards the Brahmo Somaj; Afzul Khan, 
the bull-headed Mohammedan trooper; and 
Mr. Romesh Chunder Roy—or, as he very 
much prefers to be called, R. C. Roy, Esqre., 
of the Outer Temple—a pattern specimen of 
the Anglicised Hindoo. Of the other sex 
we have as specimens the (in a way) rival 
damsels Chakwi and Radha, both perfectly 
human. We shall not tell Mr. Allardyce’s 
story, because our readers had much better 
let him tell it himself, but we wish he could 
have managed it without inflicting a horrible 
death on that delightful specimen of the 
secularly-minded parson, Ramanath Gossain. 
GeEoRGE SAINTSBURY. 








RECENT VERSE. 
The Life of Christ; 2 Poem. By Miss Stapleton. 
(Williams and Norgate.) Miss Stapleton, we 
suppose, thinks she will make the Gospels more 
intelligible, or more easily remembered, if she 
puts them into rhyme. The same thing has been 
done by dul! men at Oxford with a view to 
divinity examinations. About thirty years since 
an undergraduate, with an ingenuity which, 
better applied, might have gained him a good 
degree, put all that seemed to him important in 
the Old and New ‘“estaments into verse. En- 
vious Time has blotted from memory much of 
this really remarkable work, but we can still 
recall two gems, one from each part. That from 
the Old Testament was on the survey of the 
Promised Land, and is as follows :— 
“Joshua the son of Nun, and Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh, 
Were the only two who said what was true of the 
land of milk and honey ;” 
while the verses on the New Testament strive to 
clear up some difliculties which are presented by 
the genealogies of Christ given in the Evangel- 
ists :— 
“The Gospel of St. Matthew was written for the 
Jews, 
The pedigree on the father’s side, as suited to their 
views.” 
Miss Stapleton adopts a graver metre, and is quite 
as, but not more, successful. Thus pompously, 
according to our author, spoke the “affable Arch- 
angel” to St. Mary :— 
“ He will o’ershadow thee, and thou shalt be 
Divinely pregnant with the Deity. 
Thus shalt thou call Him, Jesus, name sublime, 
The sinners’ friend adown the sweep of Time.” 
And this is the record of the Miracle at Cana :— 
“They have not wine, she said, in tones of grief, 
Plaintive the pathos of the sentence brief ! 
But till the clock of God strikes out His hour 
No issue blooms, no act expands iz flower.” 





But Miss Stapleton confesses that she cannot 
adequately describe St. John the Baptist :— 
“What mortal genius can conceive or paint 
The spreaded plumage of this lustrous saint?” 
We will not quote any more, for we have no wish 
to do what the author has done unconsciously, 


and turn the pathetic Gospel story into a long and 
tedious joke. 


Horace’s Life and Character. By R. M. Ho- 
venden, B.A. (Macmillan.) This is a curious 
and very inadequate title for a selection from the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace, since we know 
more of the facts of the poet's life from the 
Odes, and the Satires and Epistles rather give the 
life and character of Roman society than of their 
writer. Judged as translations they are readable, 
and give a fair idea of Horace’s meaning; but 
they have not the terseness or felicity of expres- 
sion which distinguish the original. And we 
incline to think that Pope’s rhymed couplet rather 
than a loose blank-verse is the metre in which to 

resent Latin hexameters to English readers. 

ow much has evaporated in passing from one 
language to another may be seen from a few 
specimens :— 

‘“‘ Me pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute vises, 

Cum ridere voles, Epicuri de grege porcum.” 

“ And when you visit me you'll laugh to find 

A sleek well-fed Epicurean pig.” 


“Cum subito ingens 
Valvarum strepitus lectis excussit utrumque. 
Currere per totum pavidi conclave, magisque 
Exanimes trepidare, simul domus alta Molossis 
Personuit canibus.” 
“When suddenly 
A clash of doors scares either from his couch ; 
This way and that they run, in deadly fear 
When fierce Molossian dogs begin to bark.” 
“Tm for my hole again 
To feed securely on my frugal pulse,” 
if more literal, is far less Horatian than the well- 
known :— 
‘**Give me again my hollow tree, 
My crust of bread and liberty.” 


But, with all allowance for shorteomings, the work 
is meritorious and interesting. 


Lochlére. A Poem. In Four Parts. (Long- 
mans.) This work is written with two dis- 
tinct though not incompatible purposes: one to 
paint that change of mind from irreligion to reli- 
gion which is known as conversion ; the other to 
revive the use of the English language as it 
“existed before the times of Edward the Con- 
fessor.” The first of these points is one rather for 
the columns of a theological newspaper than for 
us, and we need only notice in passing that the 
author apologises for having made his hero repre- 
sent God as “mere love.” In his own person he 
is careful to assure us he by no means forgets that 
there isa hell, and that God by no means forgets to 
useit. On the literary matter we may be permitted 
to say a few words. A gentleman not long since was 
maintaining the suitability of the Teutonic side of 
our language for all uses, philosophic and scientific 
included, yet even he, when tested by a not un- 
common term, was fain to confess that the words 
“the impenetrability of matter” would be some- 
what awkwardly rendered by “ the ungothrough- 
someness of stuff.” The author of Lochlére has 
also yielded in some degree to custom, and has 
written his prefaces in a tongue understanded of 
the people, in which he inveighs in no measured 
mn against all innovations into the language 
since the days of Alfred. That the Teutonic side 
of the language is beautiful, rich and expressive ; 
that those writers are usually the best who em- 
ploy it the most, are propositions which, in these 
days, would scarcely be disputed ; but the author 
of Lochlére goes much further than this. He 
wants us to use the kind of talk following :— 

“ Why smile? hlist! you gemynd that Aylmer’s eme 
who 

Died last year had been rich; and that he dying 
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Left great wealth to our friend his kinsman Aylmer. 
What now thenc you our friend has mith the money 
Done? what? thence: He has brought (? bought) 
up with it Cyrine, 
All that zeht which wag mine before the bankbroh ; 
House, lith, land are his own now, well you know 
that 
Not long since he was bidden by his lecas 
Leave this isle; and to have his lungenadol 
Healed, find warmer and drier land to live in.” 
We think our readers will agree with us that the 
writer is over-sanguine of success as a linguist, 
and that he is no poet. What he is as a theolo- 
gian we leave to brother theologians to decide ; and 
if we may judge by the history of the past, they 
are not likely to agree on even so simple a matter. 


Poetical Recreations. (Edinburgh: Printed by 
Ballantyne, Hanson and Co.) “ What is fun to 
you, is death to us,” said the frogs to the boys 
flinging stones into the pond. So what is “ re- 
creation ” to this poetaster is a sore weariness of 
the flesh to those who have to read him. He 
undertakes lofty themes, ‘ Hylas,” a Masque or 
Pageant, “The Sequel of Venus and Adonis,” 
“Pandora,” &c, This is what Venus says to 
Adonis :— 

“ Think me, quoth I, a bristled hog 
Or some swift-footed deer, 
And hunt me, sweet one, with thy dog, 
And make me prisoner.” 
When she found him, she fancied him the “ prey 
of Sleep ”— 
‘* But Death, a greater tyrant still, 
Who owed me no despite, 
This innocent sweet imp to kill 
A monster did incite.” 
We need not quote more, but there is much—in- 
deed, the whole volume—quite equal to the speci- 
men we have given, 


Poems, Humorous and Pathetic. By Thomas 
Hood the Younger. (Chatto and Windus.) Mrs. 
Broderip collects the poems of her brother, Tom 
Hood, and prefixes to them so graceful and touch- 
ing a memoir as to disarm criticism. He was one 
of those to whose literary success a distinguished 
father is a drawback, since his father did not live 
to train him ; yet hereditary talent is traceable, and 
it is impossible not to compare the two, much to 
the disadvantage of the son. He appears to have 
been a very attractive person, and to have made 
many friends, who will be glad to have this 
memoir and these reliques of him. Those who 
are not able to associate the personality of the 


writer with the verses will take but little interest 
in them. 


Echoes of Foreign Song. By the Author of “A 
Month in the Camp before Sebastopol.” (Long- 
mans.) The author calls his work a paraphrase ; 
and therefore it can hardly be judged as trans- 
lation. If so judged it is a failure. For 
nearly all the poems selected are flawless gems 
which should be put in their new setting without 
any cutting, addition or diminution. But he who 
turns Goethe's “ Heidenréslein” into “ Roselet in 
the Dingle” introduces a completely new idea, and 
“Du hast Diamanten und Perlen” is not rendered 
by “Thou hast diamonds én plenty.” But whether 
these be translations or paraphrases the music of 
the original has died away, and does not echo 
while all the spirit has breathed itself out. ; 


Voices from the Lakes, and other Poems. By 
the Rey. C. D. Bell, M.A., Rector of Cheltenham. 
(Nisbet.) Mr. Bell tells us in an opening sonnet 
thatcritics’ arrowsrankle/ike a thorn, which, indeed, 
rates the injury we could do him very lightly, for 
an arrow which stuck into ordinary people would 
rankle a good deal more than a thorn. But we 
would rather not hurt him in any way, for he is a 
kindly, devotional person, with a turn for hymn- 
writing, in what seems to him, and no doubt to 
his wife and children—to whom the volume is 


dedicated—poetry. We would not for the world 
shake his amiable confidence, 





Touches of Human Love. By Margaret Elea- 
nora Tupper. (Partridge.) Human love is 
touched, or is meant to touch us, in about equal 
quantities of prose and—metre. Both are worthy 
of the distinguished name the authoress bears ; we 
cannot say more, or less, in praise. Miss Tupper 
feels as greater poets have done before, that her 
ideal is beyond her powers, and the verse in which 
she says so is perhaps a fair specimen of her work. 
It occurs in a description of Eros. 

“The firm endimpled chin that proud doth sit 

Atop the columned throat, so hardly knit, 
So gloriously upswelling, 

The gleaming shoulder and the easy hand, 

O that expression large I could command: 
All is beyond the telling.” 


King Saul, and other Poems. By E. G. Pun- 
chard, M.A. (Pickering.) Poems, Epigrams, 
and Sonnets, By R. E. Egerton-Warburton. 
(Pickering.) Since no one gets up books en- 
trusted to him with greater orso great beauty and 
excellence as Mr. Pickering, we can only regret 
that, in Mr. Punchard’s case, the contents of the 
casket are so little worthy of it. There is no 
reason why Mr. Punchard should not print his 
poems; there is no reason why anyone should 
read them, being printed. And we may say just 
the same of Mr. Egerton-Warburton’s effusions, 
who, however, is more dreary than Mr. Punchard, 
because he tries to be funny in sadly indifferent 
epigrams. 

That New World, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Piatt. (Boston: James Osgood and Co.) What 
Mr. Pickering is among English publishers, 
Messrs. Osgood are in America. They give us 

erfect paper, print, and binding, and, if we may 
judge from Mrs. Piatt’s verses, they are often just 
as unfortunate in their cléentéle. 


Three Memorial Poems. By James Russell 
Lowell. (Boston: James Osgood and Co.) It is 
difficult to be enthusiastic and poetical to order, 
even when the occasion is one which nerves a 
poet; and, just as we should be sorry to rest the 
fame of our own Laureate on his quas?-official 
poems, so America’s truest bard will be re- 
membered most by other lines than these. Yet, as 
the birth of a nation is greater than the marriage 
of a prince, the verses rise to something above the 
level of laureate effusions. The portrait of 
Washington, disfigured though it is by conceits— 
“his barefoot soldiers . . . Tramping the snow to 
coral where they trod ”—is very fine. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Witt1aM Trae and Co. will shortly 
publish a work entitled Meetings and Greetings: 
the Salutations, Obeisances, and Courtesies of 
Nations, with Notes on Titles, Dignities, §c., by 
William Tegg, editor of The Last Act, Hone's 
Three Trials, &c. 


Tue second part of the first volume of Prof. 
Friedrich Miiller’s Grundriss der Sprachwissen- 
schaft treats of the languages of the wool-haired 
races, as he calls them—.e., cf Africa and of New 
Guinea. The former are divided by him into 
three groups—viz., the languages of the Hotten- 
tots and Bushmen, of the Negroes, and of the 
KAfirs, the second group being again subdivided 
into sixteen families of languages. Of the Kafir 
or Banty group he only gives a short sketch, com- 
prising some of its chief members, probably 

cause this group has already been treated very 
well by Bleek and others. The section on the 
Negro languages, which forms the most important 
part of the work, is founded upon very rich 
materials, and contains many new and original ob- 
servations on the structure and affinities of those 
languages. 

Tue second series of Wiese’s Letters on English 
Education will not fail to excite as much interest 
in this country as the first series did, which was 
translated into English soon after it came out. 


journal. 
Maribo, in Laaland, on April 22, 1793. He first | 





The new work covers little new ground, but 
the author tries to give in it a complete, though 
rapid, survey of all the branches of education in 
England, from the Universities down to the Ragged 
Schools. The author himself has become another 
man in the twenty-seven -years which have 
elapsed since he wrote his first volume, and which 
formed the most eventful period of his life, having 
exercised, during all that time, an almost uncon- 
trolled sway over the gymnasia of Prussia. 
Having so long been in an official position which 
gave him a personal concern in the whole organisa- 
tion of public instruction in Prussia, he naturally 
turned his attention, during his last stay in Eng- 
land, to the general system of education rather 
than to the individual phenomena in this field, to 
which his former volume was chiefly devoted. 
This goes very far to account for the decidedly 
less favourable view which he now takes of his 
subject, not without acknowledging, however, 
that. education in England is in a transition 
state, and that much is doing, and has already 
been done, to reform it. A considerable part of 
his work is taken up by stating the views of the 
several parties to every more important question 
of educational reform. His own judgment on 
most of these questions is expressed with great 
reserve. We may mention that he would recom- 
mend for the universities a system which should 
combine as much as possible the advantages 
of the German principle of endowment of research 
with the English college system. As regards 
the schools, he laments their want of system, to 
remedy which he proposes a Ministry of Public 
Instruction, as has been suggested by others. He 
expresses a very decided disapproval of the great 
extension which has been recently given to the 
competitive-examination system in England. 


On Friday, April 13, Mr. W. Spottiswoode will 
deliver a lecture at the Royal Institution on a 
large Induction Coil described in the Philosophical 
Magazine for January last, and in the Néneteenth 
Century for March. The lecture will be illus- 
trated with some new experiments on Statified 
Discharges, which a coil of this enormous power 
has for the first time rendered practicable. 


Tue eminent Danish politician who has just 
passed away at the age of eighty-four was so 


aa 





prominent as a writer in his youth that his death | 


must not pass unnoticed in a purely literary 


ans Nikolai Clausen was born at 


came before the public in 1818, when, by the 
help of the Crown Prince, afterwards King Chris- 
tian VIII., he was permitted to examine the MSS. 
in the Vatican bearing upon Scandinavian matters. 
In 1825 he made a sensation in the theological 
world by the publication of his Constitution of 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches, This was 
the first of a series of theological and polemical 
works which exercised a very wide influence. 
From 1840 until 1865 his literary career was 
almost entirely merged in active politics. He 
was twice a member of the Ministry, and for 
many years leader of the Rigsdag. Dr. Clausen’s 
name is intimately concerned in almost all the- 
developments of Danish politics within the last 
half-century. He died in Copenhagen on 
March 28. 


Mr. Henry James, jun., the American novelist, 
whose story, The American, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, is one of the best now appearing in any 
serial, is stopping in London for the season. 


Storm Driven—Miss Healy’s popular novel of 
American life in Paris—has passed into a second 
edition, which its publishers, Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co., have just issued. 

Tue London correspondents, who have assigned 
to Mr. Peter Bayne the functions of Editor of the 
Contemporary Review, are, we believe, in error. 

WE regret to record the death of the Rev. 
Samuel Lysons, F.S.A., at Hempsted Court, on 
the 27th ultimo. The deceased gentleman was. 
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the eldest son of the late Rev. Daniel Lysons, the 


joint-author of the Magna Britannia, and worthily 


maintained the antiquarian reputation of his an- 
cestors. He was born in 1806, and graduated 
B.A. at Exeter College in 1830, proceedmg M.A. 
in 1836. He published several sermons and 
pamphlets on local subjects; that entitled What 
has Gloucestershire achieved? (1861) contains a 
popular summary of the deeds of Gloucestershire 
men, especially in furtherance of religious and 
moral progress. His account of the Model 
Merchant of the Middle Ages exemplified in the 
Story of Whittington and his Cat (1860) placed 
upon a solid basis of historical fact the life of a 
London merchant whose name has been pre- 
served for all time in the legends of the nursery. 


Tae Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archaeological Society has issued 
proposals for ——e under the editorial care 
of Mr. R. 8. Ferguson, Bishop Nicolson’s Visita- 








is— 
al 


al 


tion of his Diocese of Carlisle in 1703 and 1704. 
The manuscript contains a painful picture of the 
past state of the clergy of those remote districts, 
and preserves many particulars of local monuments 
since destroyed, and of customs which are now 
forgotten. 


We regret to hear that the cause of Prof. Delius’s 
non-arrival in England last week was an illness, 
for which he has been ordered to Switzerland. 


Mr. P. A. DanteEt’s Introduction to the Parallel- 
Text edition of the quarto and folio of Shakspere’s 
Henry V. prepared by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson and 
himself for the New Shakspere Society will show 
conclusively that the quarto is but a mangled and 
incomplete version of the folio text. 


Pror. Exze, of Halle, will take the chair at 
the next meeting of the New Shakspere Society. 
He is one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. 


Mr. ALBERT Conn, the compiler of the ad- 
mirably full list of editions of Shakspere and 
Shakspereana in the German Shakspere Society’s 
Yearbook, has been collecting for twenty years 
materials for a classified Shakspere Bibliography. 
The book will make about 600 pages octavo, and 
bea most useful guide to students. Who will 
publish it ? 


Dr. Asgorr’s new work on Bacon will, we 
hear, be called Bacon and Essex. It will stop at 
the execution of Essex, and will contain fresh 
information about Bacon’s early years, drawn 
from his father's letters in the British Museum. 


Mrssrs. LoneMANS announce as in the press 
the third volume of the translation of Ihne’s 
History of Rome, and the eighth volume of the 
translation of D’Aubigné’s History of the Refor- 
sation in the Time of Calvin. 


Ir says something for the increased study of 
Shakspere on the basis of the chronological suc- 
cession of his plays, demanded by the New Shak- 
Spere Society, that the second edition, in one 
volume, of Gervinus’s Commentaries, with Mr. 
Furnivall’s Introduction, has sold out in two 
years, whereas the former smaller edition in two 
volumes, without the Introduction, has not sold 
out in eleven years. The reprint of the new edi- 
tion, with a partially revised Introduction, will 
be ready next week. 


Tue Archivio Storico for March contains a 
series of letters of Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, 
written between December 24, 1518, and Jan- 
uary 23, 1519. They are extracted by Signor 
Guasti from the Torrigiani MSS., recently pre- 
sented to the Florentine Archives. Signor 
Minieri-Ricci continues his Register of the reign 
of Charles I. of Anjou, for the year 1276, There 
18 also the beginning of an interesting memoir, 
Containing several unpublisbed documents, on the 
last ten years of the reign of Ercole II., Duke of 
Ferrara, There is an announcement of a Spici- 
legium of the Chapter Library at Verona, under- 
taken by the canons, which is to consist of six 
volumes devoted respectively to Patristie Homi- 








lies, Biblical Commentaries, Religious and Moral 
Tracts, Liturgies, Hymns, History and Litera- 
ture. The Archivio also prints a prelection of 
Prof. Paoli, delivered at the commencement of his 
fourth year of office as Professor of Palaeography 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori, in Florence. 
The Professor reviews the progress of his class and 
of the study of palaeography in Europe generally 
during the past year. Surely such a professor is 
needed at our Universities if the rising study of 
History is to take any real root among us. 


A CAREFUL examination of the first volume of 
the Theologische Literaturzeittung enables us to 
speak most favourably of it as an honest and 
thorough critical organ. Among the books no- 
ticed are many which have no interest outside 
Germany, but the works of real historical import- 
ance always receive a competent examination. It 
is to be wished that our own better theological 
literature were more largely represented. Books 
connected with the antiquities of the Israelites 
are generally reviewed by Baudissin or Well- 
hausen. The utility of the journal is increased by 
the list of reviews of books in other periodicals 
(including the AcaDEmMY). 


In the two latest numbers of the China Review 
Mr. Watters continues his essays on the Chinese 
language, and contributes two very interesting 
chapters on Gesture, and Interjectional and Imita- 
tive Language. On these subjects he finds abund- 
ant material in Chinese, for the inhabitants of the 
Flowery Land make free use of gestures to — 
ment speech, and their language abounds with in- 
terjectional and imitative words. In the number 
for September and October Mr. Dennys brings his 
“ Folklore of China” to a conclusion with a chapter 
on fables and proverbial lore. The vast tracts of 
territory over which the Chinese have from time 
to time exercised sovereignty are illustrated by 
Dr. Bretschneider’s contributions to the present 
numbers on the Chinese intercourse with the 
countries of Central and Western Asia. That 
almost the whole of Asia has acknowledged their 
sway is well known, but Dr. Bretschneider points 
out that twice during the fifteenth century the 
Sultans of Egypt sent tribute to the Son of 
Heaven. In an account of the establishment of 
the American trade at Canton Mr. Wells Williams 
describes the unfortunate position which the cir- 
cumstances of the day compelled foreigners to 
accept during the early years of our intercourse 
with China, and he tells again the story.of the 
surrender to the Chinese authorities of the gunner 
of the British ship Lady Hughes, and of his sub- 
sequent execution. As the Chinese said at the 
time, “ Truly, all Fanquis (foreigners) have much 
lose his face in this business.” Who can say how 
much of the continued arrogance of the Chinese 
and of our still timid bearing may not be attri- 
butable to the recollection of those days at 
Canton? The “ Beater’s Song,” in the last num- 
ber of the Review, is a pretty tale, and is well and 
ew rendered into Lnglish verse by Mr. 

tent. 


WE have as yet omitted to call the attention of 
our readers to the appearance of a new quarterly 
journal of philosophy in Germany, the Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie, 
edited by Dr. Avenarius, of Leipzig. The leading 
conception of the new journal, as defined by the 
editor in the first number, is that philosophy, like 
the special sciences, has experience for its subject- 
matter, and is, indeed, simply the conceptual com- 
pletion of the special sciences in a single system 
of knowledge. The two numbers which have 
already appeared contain able articles from 
Wundt, Fr. Paulsen, and others. In the 
second number there is a valuable attempt 
by the last- mentioned writer to reclassify 
the differences of principle underlying the well- 
known historical theories of knowledge. There 
are two main questions in the problems of know- 
ledge: what it is, and how it is gained. The 
first falls into the enquiry: how is knowledge 








related to the remainder of actuality? and is 
answered in two ways :—(a) “ Knowledge is a re- 
flection of the actual world,’ giving Realism ; (0) 
“ Knowledge is no such reflection, but something 
wholly different,” giving Idealism or, better, Pheno- 
menalism. To the other question there are two 
answers also: (a) that of Empiricism, “ Through 
combination of sensuous perceptions ; ” (0) that of 
Rationalism, “Through certain a priori principles 
or truths.” The writer comments with much 
force on the confusion which has arisen through 
the loose and unsystematic employment of the 
terms Idealism, Realism, &c., by historians of 
philosophy in marking off the leading individual 
systems, and he does much to show how all these 
may be at once classified according to the double 
principle defined above, which at once gives the 
scheme :— 
Empiristic-realistic. 
Empiristic-phenomenal. 
Rationalistic-realistic. 
Rationalistic-phenomenal. 
The practical value of this principle of classi- 
fication is tested in relation to the proper place 
of Kant’s philosophy. Kant has been in turn 
termed an Idealist, a Rationalist, and an Empiri- 
cist. In truth, he answers the question as to the 
method of knowledge with the Rationalists, the 
question as to the relation of knowledge to 
reality with the Phenomenalists, Before Kant, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Ra- 
tionalism had gone hand in hand with Realism, 
and Empiricism with Phenomenalism. Kant com- 
bines the antitheses in a new way by uniting 
Rationalism and Phenomenalism, In the same 
number there is an interesting appreciation, by M. 
Heinze, of some of the leading features of the 
unsystematised philosophy of the late Albert 
Lange, a writer whose chief work is soon, we hope, 
to be made accessible to English readers. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Dr. CARPENTER will deliver the second of the 
recently-instituted course of Physical Geography 
lectures at the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on April 25. 

Wrrn the rapidly increasing interest in African 
travel and African development, the literature of 
the dark continent is growing apace, and several 
recently-published works are well worthy of 
attention. In Africa and the Brussels Geo- 
graphical Conference, by Emile Banning, trans- 
lated by Richard Henry Major, F.S.A. (Samp- 
son Low and O©o.), will be found an excellent 
short historical sketch of the discoveries in Africa 
during this century, and an account of the phy- 
sical geography, hydrography, and ethnography 
of the continent, with a clear summary of the 
operations of the slave-trade in Africa at the pre- 
sent time. A second part is devoted to a de- 
scription of the Brussels Conference—of which M. 
Banning was one of the secretaries—its objects, 
programme, and proceedings. The book may be 
cordially recommended as giving in a brief com- 
pass all the chief points and purposes of African 
exploration ; the only fault we have to find with it 
is a French-like tendency to exaggeration in the 
estimates of space and distance. Africa has not 
“a superficial area of nearly eighteen milliors of 
square miles,” but only about two-thirds of that, 
and to say that the Nile “has a fluvial basin of 
4,950,000 square miles” while “the Amazon 
measures no more than 4,200,000” is.absurd, the 
fact being that the Nile cannot, at the utmost, 
have a drainage of more than a million square 
miles of country; while it is well known that the 
Amazon drains nearly two and a-half times that 
area. 


Poranrn writes to the Vice-President of the 
Russian Geographical Society that his party left 
the small town of Bulun-Tokhoi on August 26, 
and after nine days’ march along the eastern shore 
of Lake Uliunghur crossed by boat the deep and 
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Left great wealth to our friend his kinsman Aylmer. 
What now thence you our friend has mith the money 
Done? what? thence: He has brought (? bought) 
up with it Cyrine, 
All that zeht which wag mine before the bankbroh ; 
House, lith, land are his own now, well you know 
that 
Not long since he was bidden by his lecas 
Leave this isle; and to have his lungenadol 
Healed, find warmer and drier land to live in.” 
We think our readers will agree with us that the 
writer is over-sanguine of success as a linguist, 
and that he is no poet. What he is as a theolo- 
gian we leave to brother theologians to decide ; and 
if we may judge by the history of the past, they 
are not likely to agree on even so simple a matter. 


Poetical Recreations. (Edinburgh: Printed by 
Ballantyne, Hanson and Co.) “ What is fun to 
you, is death to us,” said the frogs to the boys 
flinging stones into the pond. So what is “re- 
creation ” to this poetaster is a sore weariness of 
the flesh to those who have to read him. He 
undertakes lofty themes, “ Hylas,” a Masque or 
Pageant, “The Sequel of Venus and Adonis,” 
“Pandora,” &c, This is what Venus says to 
Adonis :— 

“ Think me, quoth I, a bristled hog 
Or some swift-footed deer, 
And hunt me, sweet one, with thy dog, 
And make me prisoner.” 
When she found him, she fancied him the “ prey 
of Sleep ”— 
But Death, a greater tyrant still, 
Who owed me no despite, 
This innocent sweet imp to kill 
A monster did incite.” 
We need not quote more, but there is much—in- 
deed, the whole volume—quite equal to the speci- 
men we have given. 


Poems, Humorous and Pathetic. By Thomas 
Hood the Younger. (Chatto and Windus.) Mrs. 
Broderip collects the poems of her brother, Tom 
Hood, and prefixes to them so graceful and touch- 
ing @ memoir as todisarm criticism. He was one 
of those to whose literary success a distinguished 
father is a drawback, since his father did not live 
to train him ; yet hereditary talent is traceable, and 
it is impossible not to compare the two, much to 
the disadvantage of the son. He appears to have 
been a very attractive person, and to have made 
many friends, who will be glad to have this 
memoir and these reliques of him. Those who 
are not able to associate the personality of the 
writer with the verses will take but little interest 
in them, 


Echoes of Foreign Song. By the Author of “A 
Month in the Camp before Sebastopol.” (Long- 
mans.) ‘The author calls his work a paraphrase ; 
and therefore it can hardly be judged as trans- 
lation. If so judged it is a failure. For 
nearly all the poems selected are flawless gems 
which should be put in their new setting without 
any cutting, addition or diminution. But he who 
turns Goethe’s “ Heidenrislein” into “ Roselet in 
the Dingle” introduces a completely new idea, and 
“Du hast Diamanten und Perlen” is not rendered 
by “Thou hast diamonds zn plenty.” But whether 
these be translations or paraphrases the music of 
the original has died away, and does not echo, 
while all the spirit has breathed itself out. 


Voices from the Lakes, and other Poems. By 
the Rev. C. D. Bell, M.A., Rector of Cheltenham. 
(Nisbet.) Mr. Bell tells us in an opening sonnet 
thatcritics’ arrowsranklelike a thorn, which, indeed, 
rates the injury we could do him very lightly, for 
an arrow which stuck into ordinary people would 
rankle a good deal more than a thorn. But we 
would rather not hurt him in any way, for he is a 
kindly, devotional person, with a turn for hymn- 
writing, in what seems to him, and no doubt to 
his wife and children—to whom the volume is 
dedicated—poetry. We would not for the world 
shake his amiable confidence, 





Touches of Human Love. 


By Margaret Elea- 
nora Tupper. (Partridge.) Human love is 
touched, or is meant to touch us, in about equal 
quantities of prose and—metre. Both are worthy 
of the distinguished name the authoress bears ; we 
cannot say more, or less, in praise. Miss Tupper 
feels as greater poets have done before, that her 
ideal is beyond her powers, and the verse in which 
she says so is perhaps a fair specimen of her work. 
It occurs in a description of Eros. 
“ The firm endimpled chin that proud doth sit 
Atop the columned throat, so hardly knit, 
So gloriously upswelling, 
The gleaming shoulder and the easy hand, 
O that expression large I could command: 
All is beyond the telling.” 


King Saul, and other Poems. By E. G. Pun- 
chard, M.A. (Pickering.) Poems, Epigrams, 
and Sonnets, By R. E. Egerton-Warburton. 
(Pickering.) Since no one gets up books en- 
trusted to him with greater orso great beauty and 
excellence as Mr. Pickering, we can only regret 
that, in Mr. Punchard’s case, the contents of the 
casket are so little worthy of it. There is no 
reason why Mr. Punchard should not print his 
poems; there is no reason why anyone should 
read them, being printed. And we may say just 
the same of Mr. Egerton-Warburton’s effusions, 
who, however, is more dreary than Mr. Punchard, 
because he tries to be funny in sadly indifferent 
epigrams. 

That New World, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Piatt. (Boston: James Osgood and Co.) What 
Mr. Pickering is among English publishers, 
Messrs. Osgood are in America. They give us 

erfect paper, print, and binding, and, if we may 
judge from Mrs. Piatt’s verses, they are often just 
as unfortunate in their clientéle. 


Three Memorial Poems. By James Russell 
Lowell. (Boston: James Osgood and Co.) It is 
difficult to be enthusiastic and poetical to order, 
even when the occasion is one which nerves a 
poet; and, just as we should be sorry to rest the 
fame of our own Laureate on his quas?-official 
poems, so America’s truest bard will be re- 
membered most by other lines than these. Yet, as 
the birth of a nation is greater than the marriage 
of a prince, the verses rise to something above the 
level of laureate effusions. The portrait of 
Washington, disfigured though it is by conceits— 
“his barefoot soldiers . . . Tramping the snow to 
coral where they trod ”—is very fine. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Witttam Tree anp Co. will shortly 
publish a work entitled Meetings and Greetings: 
the Salutations, Obeisances, and Courtesies of 
Nations, with Notes on Titles, Dignities, §c., by 
William Tege, editor of YThe Last Act, Hone’s 
Three Trials, &c. 

Tue second part of the first volume of Prof. 
Friedrich Miiller’s Grundriss der Sprachwissen- 
schaft treats of the languages of the wool-haired 
races, as he calls them—z.e., cf Africa and of New 
Guinea. The former are divided by him into 
three groups—viz., the languages of the Hotten- 
tots and Bushmen, of the Negroes, and of the 
Kifirs, the second group being again subdivided 
into sixteen families of languages. Of the Kafir 
or Banty group he only gives a short sketch, com- 
= some of its chief members, probably 

cause this group has already been treated very 
well by Bleek and others. The section on the 
Negro languages, which forms the most important 
part of the work, is founded upon very rich 
materials, and contains many new and original ob- 
servations on the structure and affinities of those 
languages. 

Tue second series of Wiese’s Letters on English 
Education will not fail to excite as much interest 
in this country as the first series did, which was 
translated into English soon after it came out. 





The new work covers little new ground, but 
the author tries to give in it a complete, though 
rapid, survey of all the branches of education in 
England, from the Universities down to the Ragged 
Schools. The author himself has become another 
man in the twenty-seven -years which have 
elapsed since he wrote his first volume, and which 
formed the most eventful period of his life, having 
exercised, during all that time, an almost uncon- 
trolled sway over the gymnasia of Prussia, 
Having so long been in an official position which 
gave him a personal concern in the whole organisa- 
tion of public instruction in Prussia, he naturally 
turned his attention, during his last stay in Eng- 
land, to the general system of education rather 
than to the individual phenomena in this field, to 
which his former volume was chiefly devoted. 
This goes very far to account for the decidedly 
less favourable view which he now takes of his 
subject, not without acknowledging, however, 
that. education in England is in a transition 
state, and that much is doing, and has already 
been done, to reform it. A considerable part of 
his work is taken up by stating the views of the 
several parties to every more important question 
of educational reform. His own judgment on 
most of these questions is expressed with great 
reserve. We may mention that he would recom- 
mend for the universities a system which should 
combine as much as possible the advantages 
of the German principle of endowment of research 
with the English college system. As regards 
the schools, he laments their want of system, to 
remedy which he proposes a Ministry of Public 
Instruction, as has been suggested by others. He 
expresses a very decided disapproval of the great 
extension which has been recently given to the 
competitive-examination system in England. 


On Friday, April 13, Mr. W. Spottiswoode will 
deliver a lecture at the Royal Institution on a 
large Induction Coil described in the Philosophical 
Magazine for January last, and in the Néneteenth 
Century for March. The lecture will be illus- 
trated with some new experiments on Statified 
Discharges, which a coil of this enormous power 
has for the first time rendered practicable. 





THe eminent Danish politician who has just 
passed away at the age of eighty-four was so | 
prominent as a writer in his youth that his death | 
must not pass unnoticed in a purely literary 
journal, ans Nikolai Clausen was born at 
Maribo, in Laaland, on April 22, 1793. He first 
came before the public in 1818, when, by the 
help of the Crown Prince, afterwards King Chris- 
tian VIIL., he was permitted to examine the MSS. 
in the Vatican bearing upon Scandinavian matters. 
In 1825 he made a sensation in the theological 
world by the publication of his Constitution of 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches. This was 
the first of a series of theological and polemical 
works which exercised a very wide influence. 
From 1840 until 1865 his literary career was 
almost entirely merged in active politics. He 
was twice a member of the Ministry, and for 
many years leader of the Rigsdag. Dr. Clausen’s 
name is intimately concerned in almost all the- 
developments of Danish politics within the last 
half-century. He died in Copenhagen on 
March 28, 


Mr. Henry James, jun., the American novelist, 
whose story, Zhe American, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, is one of the best now appearing in any 
serial, is stopping in London for the season. 


Storm Driven—Miss Healy’s popular novel of 
American life in Paris—has passed into a second 
edition, which its publishers, Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co., have just issued. 

Tue London correspondents, who have assigned 
to Mr. Peter Bayne the functions of Editor of the 
Contemporary Review, are, we believe, in error. 

WE regret to record the death of the Rev. 
Samuel Lysons, F.S.A., at Hempsted Court, on 
the 27th ultimo. The deceased gentleman was 
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the eldest son of the late Rev. Daniel Lysons, the 
joint-author of the Magna Britannia, and worthily 
maintained the antiquarian reputation of his an- 
cestors. He was born in 1806, and graduated 
B.A. at Exeter College in 1830, proceeding M.A. 
jn 1836. He published several sermons and 
pamphlets on local subjects; that entitled What 
has Gloucestershire achieved? (1861) contains a 
pular summary of the deeds of Gloucestershire 
men, especially in furtherance of religious and 
moral progress. His account of the Model 
Merchant of the Middle Ages exemplified in the 
Story of Whittington and his Cat (1860) placed 
upon a solid basis of historical fact the life of a 
London merchant whose name has been pre- 
served for all time in the legends of the nursery. 


Tae Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archaeological Society has issued 
proposals for publishing, under the editorial care 
of Mr. R. 8. Ferguson, Bishop Nicolson’s Visita- 
tion of his Diocese of Carlisle in 1703 and 1704. 
The manuscript contains a painful picture of the 
past state of the clergy of those remote districts, 
and preserves many particulars of local monuments 
since destroyed, and of customs which are now 
forgotten. 


We regret to hear that the cause of Prof. Delius’s 
non-arrival in England last week was an illness, 
for which he has been ordered to Switzerland. 


Mr. P. A. Dantet’s Introduction to the Parallel- 
Text edition of the quarto and folio of Shakspere’s 
Henry V. prepared by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson and 
himself for the New Shakspere Society will show 
conclusively that the quarto is but a mangled and 
incomplete version of the folio text. 


Pror. Eze, of Halle, will take the chair at 
the next meeting of the New Shakspere Society. 
He is one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. 


Mr. ALBERT CoHN, the compiler of the ad- 
mirably full list of editions of Shakspere and 
Shakspereana in the German Shakspere Society’s 
Yearbook, has been collecting for twenty years 
materials for a classified Shakspere Bibliography. 
The book will make about 600 pages octavo, and 
bea most useful guide to students. Who will 
publish it ? 


Dr. ABBorr’s new work on Bacon will, we 
hear, be called Bacon and Essex. It will stop at 
the execution of Essex, and will contain fresh 
information about Bacon’s early years, drawn 
from his father's letters in the British Museum. 


Mgssrs. LoneMANs announce as in the press 
the third volume of the translation of Ihne’s 
History of Rome, and the eighth volume of the 
translation of D’Aubigné’s History of the Refor- 
mation in the Time of Calvin. 


Ir says something for the increased study of 
kspere on the basis of the chronological suc- 
cession of his plays, demanded by the New Shak- 
Sspere Society, that the second edition, in one 
volume, of Gervinus’s Commentaries, with Mr. 
Furnivall’s Introduction, has sold out in two 
years, whereas the former smaller edition in two 
volumes, without the Introduction, has not sold 
out in eleven years. The reprint of the new edi- 
tion, with a partially revised Introduction, will 
ready next week. 


THE Archivio Storico for March contains a 
series of letters of Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, 
written between December 24, 1518, and Jan- 
uary 23, 1519. They are extracted by Signor 
Guasti from the Torrigiani MSS., recently pre- 
sented to the Florentine Archives. Signor 
linieri-Ricci continues his Register of the reign 
of Charles I. of Anjou, for the year 1276, There 
18 also the beginning of an interesting memoir, 
Containing several unpublisbed documents, on the 

t ten years of the reign of Ercole II., Duke of 
errara. There is an announcement of a Spici- 
legium of the Chapter Library at Verona, under- 
taken by the canons, which is to consist of six 
volumes devoted respectively to Patristic Homi- 





lies, Biblical Commentaries, Religious and Moral 
Tracts, Liturgies, Hymns, History and Litera- 
ture. The Archivio also prints a prelection of 
Prof. Paoli, delivered at the commencement of his 
fourth year of office as Professor of Palaeography 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori, in Florence. 
The Professor reviews the progress of his class and 
of the study of palaeography in Europe generally 
during the past year. Surely such a professor is 
needed at our Universities if the rising study of 
History is to take any real root among us. 


A CAREFUL examination of the first volume of 
the Theologische Literaturzettung enables us to 
speak most favourably of it as an honest and 
thorough critical organ. Among the books no- 
ticed are many which have no interest outside 
Germany, but the works of real historical import- 
ance always receive a competent examination. It 
is to be wished that our own better theological 
literature were more largely represented. Books 
connected with the antiquities of the Israelites 
are generally reviewed by Baudissin or Well- 
hausen. The utility of the journal is increased by 
the list of reviews of books in other periodicals 
(including the AcaDEMy). 


In the two latest numbers of the China Review 
Mr. Watters continues his essays on the Chinese 
language, and contributes two very interesting 
chapters on Gesture, and Interjectional and Imita- 
tive Language. On these subjects he finds abund- 
ant material in Chinese, for the inhabitants of the 
Flowery Land make free use of gestures to supple- 
ment speech, and their language abounds with in- 
terjectional and imitative words. In the number 
for September and October Mr. Dennys brings his 
“ Folklore of China” to a conclusion with a chapter 
on fables and proverbial lore. The vast tracts of 
territory over which the Chinese have from time 
to time exercised sovereignty are illustrated by 
Dr. Bretschneider’s contributions to the present 
numbers on the Chinese intercourse with the 
countries of Central and Western Asia. That 
almost the whole of Asia has acknowledged their 
sway is well known, but Dr. Bretschneider points 
out that twice during the fifteenth century the 
Sultans of Egypt sent tribute to the Son of 
Heaven. In an account of the establishment of 
the American trade at Canton Mr. Wells Williams 
describes the unfortunate position which the cir- 
cumstances of the day compelled foreigners to 
accept during the early years of our intercourse 
with China, and he tells again the story.of the 
surrender to the Chinese authorities of the gunner 
of the British ship Lady Hughes, and of his sub- 
sequent execution. As the Chinese said at the 
time, “ Truly, all Fanquis (foreigners) have much 
lose his face in this business.” Who can say how 
much of the continued arrogance of the Chinese 
and of our still timid bearing may not be attri- 
butable to the recollection of those days at 
Canton? The “ Beater's Song,” in the last num- 
ber of the Review, is a pretty tale, and is well and 
ceelingly rendered into Inglish verse by Mr. 

tent. 


WE have as yet omitted to call the attention of 
our readers to the appearance of a new quarterly 
journal of philosophy in Germany, the Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie, 
edited by Dr. Avenarius, of Leipzig. The leading 
conception of the new journal, as defined by the 
editor in the first number, is that philosophy, like 
the special sciences, has experience for its subject- 
matter, and is, indeed, simply the conceptual com- 
pletion of the special sciences in a single system 
of knowledge. The two numbers which have 
already appeared contain able articles from 
Wundt, Fr. Paulsen, and others. In the 
second number there is a valuable attempt 
by the last- mentioned writer to reclassify 
the differences of principle underlying the well- 
known historical theories of knowledge. There 


are two main questions in the problems of know- 
ledge: what it is, and how it is gained. The 
first falls into the enquiry: how is knowledge 





related to the remainder of actuality? and is 
answered in two ways :—(a) “ Knowledge is a re- 
flection of the actual world,” giving Realism ; (5) 
“ Knowledge is no such reflection, but something 
wholly different,” giving Idealism or, better, Pheno- 
menalism. To the other question there are two 
answers also: (a) that of Empiricism, “ Through 
combination of sensuous perceptions ; ” (0) that of 
Rationalism, “Through certain a priori principles 
or truths.” The writer comments with much 
force on the confusion which has arisen through 
the loose and unsystematic employment of the 
terms Idealism, Realism, &c., by historians of 
philosophy in marking off the leading individual 
systems, and he does much to show how all these 
may be at once classified according to the double 
principle defined above, which at once gives the 
scheme :— 
Empiristic-realistic. 
Empiristic-phenomenal. 
Rationalistic-realistic. 
Rationalistic-phenomenal. 
The practical value of this principle of classi- 
fication is tested in relation to the proper place 
of Kant’s philosophy. Kant has been in turn 
termed an Idealist, a Rationalist, and. an Empiri- 
cist. In truth, he answers the question as to the 
method of knowledge with the Rationalists, the 
question as to the relation of knowledge to 
reality with the Phenomenalists. Before Kant, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Ra- 
tionalism had gone hand in hand with Realism, 
and Empiricism with Phenomenalism. Kant com- 
bines the antitheses in a new way by uniting 
Rationalism and Phenomenalism, In the same 
number there is an interesting appreciation, by M. 
Heinze, of some of the leading features of the 
unsystematised philosophy of the late Albert 
Lange, a writer whose chief work is soon, we hope, 
to be made accessible to English readers. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Dr. CARPENTER will deliver the second of the 
recently-instituted course of Physical Geography 
lectures at the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on April 25. 


Wirz the rapidly increasing interest in African 
travel and African development, the literature of 
the dark continent is growing apace, and several 
recently-published works are well worthy of 
attention. In Africa and the Brussels Geo- 
graphical Conference, by Emile Banning, trans- 
lated by Richard Hepry’ Major, F.S.A. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.), will be found an excellent 
short historical sketch of the discoveries in Africa 
during this century, and an account of the phy- 
sical geography, hydrography, and ethnography 
of the continent, with a clear summary of the 
operations of the slave-trade in Africa at the pre- 
sent time. A second part is devoted to a de- 
scription of the Brussels Conference—of which M. 
Banning was one of the secretaries—its objects, 
programme, and proceedings. The book may be 
cordially recommended as giving in a brief com- 
pass all the chief points and purposes of African 
exploration ; the only fault we have to find with it 
is a French-like tendency to exaggeration in the 
estimates of space and distance. Africa has not 
“a superficial area of nearly eighteen millions of 
square miles,” but only about two-thirds of that, 
and to say that the Nile “has a fluvial basin of 
4,950,000 square miles” while “the Amazon 
measures no more than 4,200,000” is-absurd, the 
fact being that the Nile cannot, at the utmost, 
have a drainage of more than a million square 
miles of country; while it is well known that the 
Amazon drains nearly two and a-half times that 
area. 


Poranrn writes to the Vice-President of the 
Russian Geographical Society that his party left 
the small town of Bulun-Tokhoi on August 26, 
and after nine days’ march along the eastern shore 
of Lake Uliunghur crossed by boat the deep and 
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rapid Cherny Irtish (Black Irtish) at the ferry of 
Diurbeldjin, reaching the banks of the Kran at 
Tulta, ten versts from the Lama monastery of 
Tsagan-Gigen. In the earlier marches they had 
been tormented by the heat and mosquitoes, but 
on the Kran vegetation was in its last phase. The 
ground was partly covered with hoar-frost, and the 
corn nearly harvested. The valley of the Kran 
from the monastery of Shara-Sumeh to the grove 
of Balbagai is almost continuously cultivated ; 
this is the granary of south-eastern Altai; hither 
the Kirghizes of the eastern slopes of the Altai 
and the valley of the Kobdo repair for their 
supplies of bread. The poppy is also exten- 
sively cultivated, and opium is sent in consider- 
able quantities to Kobdo and Bulun-Tokhoi. 
During their stay on the Kran the Khirghiz 
Volosts descended from the high lands, and the 
expedition obtained fresh horses and camels at 
the aul of a trading Kirghiz. The ascent of the 
Altai by the narrow and wooded valley of the 
Kandagatai was steep and difficult. Unfavour- 
able reports of the Djamata pass near the head 
waters of the Black Irtish, and the approach of 
bad weather, compelled them to abandon this route 
and to prefer the easier southern one of Urmogaita, 
on the Upper Kran (9,000 ft. approximately). 
This pass was bare of snow, although in winter it 
is so blocked, especially on its western side, that 
all communications are interrupted, and the only 
passage from Bulun-Tokhoi to Kobdo lies by the 
picket road in the valley of Bungun. It snowed 
unceasingly during their march from the summit 
of Kandagatai to Urmogaita. On the eastern 
side of the pass, however, the valleys were quite 
free from snow. The fact of the abundance of 
aqueous deposits on the southern slopes of the 
Altai accounts for their well-forested valleys (white 
fir and larch), the eastern slopes being almost bare 
of trees. At the eastern foot of the Urmogaita 
pass the expedition arrived at the Alpine lake of 
Danna-Kul, whence issues the River Kutan, 
which after a short course joins the Kobdo. On 
the Danna-Kul they found Kizeys who crossed to 
the eastern side of the Altai seven years ago and 
spread eastwards along the valley of the Kobdo and 
its tributaries. This tribe of Kirghizes is also met 
with on Lake Tal-nor not more than three or four 
marches beyond Kobdo. To the east of the Ur- 
mogaita pass the country presents the appearance 
of a hillocky plain, studded with lakes and de- 
scending towards the east in terraces separated by 
ridges. The last of these has a north and south 
direction, and divides the high terrace of the 
Dehliyun (a left tributary of the Boianta) from 
the valley in which lies nestled the town of Kobdo. 
The party crossed this ridge by the lofty Terekta- 
asti pass (about 10,000 feet), and, descending its 
eastern slope to the valley of the Boianta, entered 
the town of Kobdo. Their collections so far only 
comprise plants from the warm valley of Lake 
Uliunghur, for the Alpine flora of the southern 
Altai was past its prime at the period of their 
visit. On the Alpine regions there were no 
more insects. They shot 340 birds altogether, 
and obtained specimens of the rocks, All these 
collections were left at Kobdo, in the charge of 
some Russian merchants. Besides these results of 
their expedition, a route map was made from 
post Zaisan to Kobdo, and three latitudes and a 
series of barometrical heights determined. They 
intended passing the winter at Hami, their march 
having been so unexpectedly delayed, and the 
season being too far advanced to proceed to 
Uliassutai. The road from Kobdo to Mami joins 
that from Uliassutai, eight marches out. 


SomE interesting information has been com- 
municated on the expedition of the well-known 
traveller Lieutenant-Colonel Prejevalsky. He is 
now in the Altin-Tagh Mountains, to the south of 
Lob-nor, which he reached by following the course 
of the lower Narym. Near Lob-nor Prejevalsky 
found the ruins of two old towns. According to 
his report some Russian old-ritualists (viewr croy- 
ants) lived for some months in 1862 at Lob-nor. 





They left it for Turfan, but their present where- 
abouts is unknown. They numbered upwards of 
fifty families, with wives and children, so that 
they formed a distinct Russian colony. Colonel 
Prejevalsky proposed returning from his expe- 
dition early in July. All the members were well, 
and the work was proceeding satisfactorily. 








AN EPITAPH ON DR. JOHNSON. 


Tue following lively epitaph on Dr. Johnson, 
written soon after his death in December, 1784, 
by-George Mason, is worth reviving :— 
“ EPITAPH. 
Here, peaceable at last, 
are deposited the Remains 
of Doctor Samuel Johnson : 
The Poet, 
The Critic, 
The Periodical Essayist, 
The Novellist, 
The Politico-Polemic, 
The Lexicographer, 
Topographer, 
Biographer. 
The Public Taste, 
(Patron of every Novelty) 
Cherished his Writings for a while, 
as most extraordinary Specimens 
of pedantic Verbosity : 
Even the matchless Insipidity of Rasselas 
was tolerated. 
His political and poetical Tenets 
differed widely from each other. 
A bigoted Education 
had taught him to maintain 
long-exploded Absurdities 
in Maxims of Government : 
His own Failures in Poetry 
rendered him a perfect Leveller 
throughout the Region of the Muses. 
Incompetent Critic from Hebetude, 
credulous Retailer of Calumnies, 
illiberal in his Censures, 
cynical in his Expressions, 
he acquired the literary Title of 
SNARLER GENERAL. 





To the Manes of Poets august, 
whom Johnson slandered in their Graves, 
be this an expiatory offering.” 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


THE Contemporary for April opens with Ernest 
Renan’s inaugural éloge of Spinoza at the Hague, 
and his sympathetic advocacy of one whom he 
dubs “a rationalist saint,’ who after his excom- 
munication by the Synagogue said “reason before 
all,” and cast in his lot with Rationalism and Des- 
cartes. Renan holds him “ the precursor of those 
liberal theologians who in our day have shown 
that Christianity can retain all its glory without 
supernaturalism,” and throws little touches into 
his portrait-sketch which are calculated to enlist 
sympathy with the man even in those who look 
askance at his doctrines. Mr. Mahaffy contri- 
butes an article of much interest on “ Modern 
Excavations,” though, perhaps, he should have 
added a qualifying epithet, “ classical.” He finds 
our latter-day stimulus to such discoveries as our 
generation is everywhere making in illustration of 
ancient history and poetry in its greater know- 
ledge and resources and curiosity, helped by the 
making of railroads and exposing of gravel-pits 
and river-beds; and does justice to the awakening 
of the more enlightened Governments of Europe 
(among them the French, in missions to Phoe- 
nicia and Asia Minor, and the establishment of 
the Ecole d’Athénes in the capital of Greece) to 
the duty of assisting these historical researches ; 
but he is bound to add that much more is due to 
individual zeal, expenditure, and enquiry, as wit- 
ness General di Cesnola’s years of labour and 
13,000/. of private outlay in Cyprus, and the re- 
newed private and costly labours of Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik and Mycenae. The real age 





and import of the latter’s latest discoveries he re- 
gards as adhuc sub judice; but, taking into 
account their evidence of an unsuspected preva- 
lence of Oriental art throughout the Medi- 
terranean, he ventures a hint of the possible 
reference of the tombs at Mycenae to the period 
when it was still “much golden,” but when 
Homer's language was not the Court language, 
and the treasures of gold workmanship were the 
direct importation of foreign immigrants from 
the East. In a reply to Matthew Arnold’s 
“Falkland and the Puritans,” Goldwin Smith 
demurs to his “cavalier” contempt for the so- 
called “ unamiables,” one of whom—Cromwell—he 
defends to the uttermost, and holds to have been 
guilty of but one error, dying before his time, 
though he admits that at. Washington, not West- 
minster, should be his monument. As to Falkland, 
he thinks he was too much led, first by Hampden 
and then by Hyde, to have been a first-rate man, 
and holds that by his prosecution of the Lord 
Keeper Finch he did much to set rolling a stone 
of revolution which he could not stop. So, too, 
by becoming a Privy Councillor three days before, 
and Secretary of State four days after, the king’s. 
attempt to seize the Five Members, he became, at 
least in appearance, privy to an act which was, as 
Clarendon allows, the signal for civil war. There 
is much more in this able reply which is worth 
perusal, “The Coming Conclave” speculates on 
future of the Papacy after the demise of Pope 
ius. 


The Nineteenth Century in its second number 
concludes Cardinal Manning's “ True Story of the 
Vatican Council,” as well as Mr. Grant Duff’s 
reflective papers on Russia. With a laudable aim 
at variety it has articles of weight and authority on 
“The Radiometer and its Lessons,” and on “ Pa= 
tents and the New Patent Bill,” while perhaps the 
mostsubtleand profound article in the number is Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen’s demurrer to Mr. Gladstone’s 
interpretation and extension of Sir George Lewis's 
= of “ Authority ia Matters of Opinion.” 

ir James Stephen’s dissent from Mr. Gladstone's 
conclusion is, however, so thorough and at all 
points that it defies summary within our space, 
and we are drawn to other and more popular sub- 
jects. One of these is Mr. F. Myers’ appreciative 
notice of George Sand, “the most noteworthy 
woman, with perhaps one exception, who has 
appeared in literature since Sappho.” Vindicating 
her from the English misconception of her as the 
semi-masculine assailant of marriage and Christi- 
anity, and the German that she was the exponent 
of the “ideas of 1830,” he points out that the 
true inner history of her life, as shown in 
different ways in her Romances of Search and 
Romances of Exposition, was the unrest of 
a ceaseless search and a passionate appeal for 
light and revelation. Mr. Myers proceeds to 
consider her teaching in its relation to five fun- 
damental topics—the people, the sexes, art, nature, 
and religion—and shows that her panacea for the 
inequalities of property was co-operation, not 
communism ; that as to women’s rights they were 
best secured by self-respect ; that she ever upholds 
a single, permanent, wedded affection; and that 
she is unique in her absence of one-sidedness of 
view in the treatment of love in her romances, and 
catholic in her conception of human passion. 
Sir John Lubbock’s timely paper on our 
“ Ancient National Monuments” pleads for 
sympathy for his temperate Bill for the 
preservation of our national ancient monu- 
ments from scholars who can _ appreciate 
them, as well as economists, who will learn 
that they require no repairs (like mediaeval 
monuments), but simply to be left alone. It is 
within the experience of many to adduce illustra- 
tions cogent enough of the fatal facility with 
which these old memorials are decimated yearly, 
though few can match Sir John’s story of the 
Irish nobleman who, wishing to preserve the re- 
mains of Con O'Neill’s castle at Castlereagh, 
directed his agent to build a wall round the field 
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The Goth pulled down the ruins to make the wall. 
Mr. Irving’s identification of the Third Mur- 
derer in Macbeth with Macbeth’s attendant, we 
have already criticised. Of the novel feature in 
the Nineteenth Century of a modern “ Symposium,” 
obviously more early and sober in its breaking-up 
than Plato’s, it will be time enough to say a word 
when its first topic of discussion is concluded in 
the May number. 


THE Atlantic Monthly (No. 233) has plenty of 
interest and variety: witness an article by J. H. 
A. Bone on “Old English Guilds and Trades 
Unions,” based on Mr. Toulmin Smith’s discovery, 
in the Record Office, of an historical treasure in 
the shape of returns to the writs issued in 1388 
as to “guilds proper,” or social guilds, and craft- 

ilds, the parent stock of trades unions. Mr. 

me traces these institutions to Anglo-Saxon 
origin, notes the presence of women in them, and 
has curious particulars to give of the charities, 
festive gatherings, pageants, and bull-baitings of 
the various fraternities, at Stamford, Beverley, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Lynn, Chesterfield, York, 
Lincoln, and, last not least, Ludlow, where the 
Palmers’ Guild allowed and sanctioned dead- 
watching, on condition that it was not abused “ by 
calling up ghosts or other such scandal.” Mr. 
Bone might have mentioned of this last guild 
that it founded the grammar school, which 
Edward VI. rechartered in a later century, 
and which still flourishes, as well as a Reader- 
ship and Lectureship in the parish church. 
“Our Last Year in the Backwoods of Canada” 
may well be read, as a dissuasive from 
settling in the backwoods, by people of refinement 
and scanty means, but of other than robust health 
and hard horny hands. In Mr. Longfellow’s 
“ Rosary of Sonnets,” that on Venice is worthy to 
be quoted beside Rogers’s famous stanzas ; and 
Mr. FE. S. Nadal contributes an addition to the 
scanty hints, rules, and canons which the young 
— finds for his guidance in newspaper 
iterary criticism. On the whole he prefers that 
“book criticisms” should be anonymous. Besides 
other good articles, we have in the “ Contributors’ 
Club ” pleasing literary discussions, reminding us 
of Noctes Ambrosianae. The Canadian Monthly 
(No. 3, vol. ii.) has a critical article by F. R. on 
“George Eliot’s Later Manner,” pointing out her 
treatment of her female characters and its vrar- 
semblance, the broader canvas and more com- 
plex interest of her more numerous figures, 
and the pertinence and sympathy of the 
motto-headings with which, like Sir Walter 
Scott, she draws on her own “make-up” for 
chapter-headings. “The House of Commons in 
Session” is a paper to be read in sequence to that 
on the parallel imperial and home institution 
which appeared a month or two back in one of 
our magazines. There is a smart tale of a 
“matrimonial advertisement hoax,” entitled 
“Personal ;” and another (penultimate) instalment 
of the excellent series of papers “ On Swift and 
the Women who Loved him,” by Louisa Murray. 
In it we are introduced to Swift’s living of 
Laracor, and have pleasant glimpses of Stella’s 
companionship when he was in residence, and his 
correspondence with her when in England. To- 
wards the close of the paper, a shadow begins to 
gather round this loving woman’s life, in the rivalry 
of the more exigeante female friend and admirer, 
Vanessa, or Esther Vanhomrigh, whose love-story 
3s illustrated by copious extracts from the Dean's 
“Cadenus and Vanessa.” In the Penn Monthly 
we notice the third and last of Dr. Dresser’s 
Lectures, in the Pennsylvania Museum, on Art 
Schools, their rapid advancement and progress in 
England, and the prospect afforded of their 
establishment in America. The writer, in these 
last words, strongly enforces from past experience 
the great need of educating the intellect part passu 
with the hand, and dwells on the importance of 
having scientific and scholarly ornamentists. Also 

. E. T.’s sensible and temperate review of the 
American edition of Fox Bourne's Life of Locke. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“SHELLEY MEMORIALS.” 
London: March 31, 1877. 

With every wish to understand and answer the 
innuendoes contained in Mr. Forman’s letter of 
the 17th inst., relative to an article on ‘ Shelley’s 
Early Life” in the Echo for May 13, 1872, I have 
failed to discover the inconsistency or contradic- 
tion with which it appears I am charged by that 
gentleman. As to the article in question, let me, 
in the first place, explicitly inform Mr. Forman 
that I know nothing whatever of the source 
whence it —— or the hand by which it was 
written. was not consulted about it; I ad- 
vanced no materials whatever for its composition ; 
and to this day I am ignorant who was its author. 
As far as I can remember, no copy of the paper 
containing it was forwarded to me from any 
quarter. On May 23, 1872, ten days after the 
article appeared, my attention was drawn to it, I 
believe, for the first time, under the somewhat in- 
teresting circumstances I may be permitted to de- 
scribe in this or a subsequent letter. 

To return to Mr. Forman’s communication of 
the 17th inst., let me assure him also that long 
before I had any thought of making a “ book ” on 
the subject, I communicated the fact of my having 
discovered that Shelley had published the Poetical 
Essay to everyone who would he likely to help 
me in my search foracopy. Of this I shall ad- 
duce a very remarkable instance at the end of this 
letter. I did not, of course, apply to previous 
writers upon Shelley, who would have been only 
too glad to have mentioned the fact themselves 
if they had known it. Neither did I venture to 
seek for information from the poet's family, and 
for this reason. The only book claiming an 
authorised character in reference to the poet 
is the work called Shelley Memorials, published 
under the name of Lady Shelley. On the fly-leaf 
of the more recently published Life of Godwin, 
however, the Shelley Memorials are described as 
having been written by the author of that bio- 
graphy. This will no doubt explain the very 
imperfect acquaintance with the peet’s family con- 
nexions which the book called Shelley Memorials 
exhibits. That a lady so intimately allied with 
the poet as the name on the title-page would sug- 
gest could have fallen into the mistake of sup- 
posing “ Fanny Godwin” to have been a daughter 
of the philosopher was incomprehensible to me, 
but is now explained by the fact that the work 
was put together by the editor of Godwin’s auto- 





biography.* In the work just mentioned the error 


is silently corrected, after having been pointed 
out five years ago in Shelley's Early Life, p. 357 ; 
but whether the fact is set right in the last 
edition of the Shelley Memorials I have, at this 
moment, no opportunity of verifying. That the 
two works proceeded from the same rather inexact 

n is rendered still more evident by the manner 
in which Shelley’s visit to Dublin in 1812 is 
alluded to, both in the Shelley Memorials and the 
Life of William Godwin. The original mis- 
statements of Mr. Hogg in reference to that 
enthusiastic crusade of the young poet, of whick 
he knew nothing at the time, were adopted ver- 
batim by the compiler of the Memorials, and_re- 
produced, for the third time, in the Life of God- 
win, precisely in the same terms as if the whole 
fable had not been exposed by the unimpeachable 
evidence of contemporary witnesses, which in the 
interval I had adduced. 

On a subject so entirely new as the Poetical 
Essay I thought it useless to make any enquiries 
in the quarters I have alluded’ to; and there- 
fore turned my thoughts to those who on poli- 
tical grounds were supporters of the object to 
sustain which the Poetical Essay was published. 
The chief of those, both in activity and position, 
was Sir Francis Burdett. He was the chairman 
of a committee which for more than twelve 
months collected large sums of money “ for assist- 
ing to maintain in prison Mr. Peter Finnerty, 
imprisoned for a libel,” to borrow the language 
which Shelley used on the a of his 
Poetical Essay. Knowing the amiable character 
of the distinguished lady who now bears the 
honoured name of Burdett, I think I might 
have ventured on so interesting a subject to ask 
from ‘herself the information I required. This, 
however, was not requisite. A nobleman whose 
brilliant talents add new glory to the race of 
Sheridan, while his successful administration of 
the great office he at present holds in a remote 
dependency augurs so favourably for his future 
pre-eminence as a statesman at home, was a 
neighbour of Lady Burdett-Coutts at Highgate. 
To him I mentioned all the circumstances of the 
case: he kindly made the enquiry : diligent search 
followed: but owing to the fact that Sir Francis 
Burdett’s books and political papers were scattered 
after his death, neither the letters which Shelley 
unquestionably wrote to him from Dublin, nor 
the Poetical Essay which he published for an 
object in which Sir Francis took so much interest 
could be found. This narrative will show that 
the fact of Shelley’s authorship of the Poetical 
Essay was at no time “saved to go into the 
book,” as Mr. Forman says. The article in the 
Echo for May 13, 1872, will, with your permis- 
sion, receive further attention next week. 

D. F. MacCarruy. 








THE VERB “TO ERN” IN SHAKSPERE. 
London: March 28, 1877, 

The name of Mr. W. W. Skeat is of so great 
weight in English philology as to make it impor- 
tant to controvert any error into which he may 
seem to have fallen in his teaching. Now, in the 
interesting communication in your issue of 
March 24 he makes it highly probable that there 
has occasionally (in the compounds at least) been 
confusion between the obsolete erme (Anglo-Saxon 
earmian, yrmian), to commiserate, grieve, afflict, 
and erne or yearn, to be grievously moved; but 
where he supposes that the latter verb is a mere 
corruption of the former one, or that it is funda- 
mentally distinct from yearn, to be affected with 
an eager longing or desire, I believe that he is in 
error. I have shown in my Dictionary that earn 
or yearn was used, late in the seventeenth century, 
to express the shivering or shuddering which is a 
physical symptom of strong emotion. Thus, 


* William Godwin: His Friends and Contem- 
poraries. By C. Kegan Paul. (London: Henry 8. 
King and Co., 1876.) See fly-leaf to Vol. I. 
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Cotgrave renders frissonner to tremble, shiver, earn 
through cold or fear. And Torriano (1687) has 
“ To earn (within), sviscerarsi, tremar di freddo, 
raccappricciarsi ; to yearn, arricciarsi; a yearning, 
through sudden fear, arricciamento.” To earn or 
yearn, then, is fundamentally to shiver, tingle, or 
thrill, with emotion, and the word might apply 
to emotions of the most opposite natures which 
are accompanied by this common symptom. So 
we speak of a thrill of joy, of compassion, of 
grief, of horror, of apprehension. 

“ Joy warms the cold and lifeless blood and 
sends it about with a pleasant thrill through all the 
channels of its motion.”—Glanvill. “Art thou 
not horribly afraid ; doth not thy blood thrill at 
it.”— Hen, IV. 

Equally various are the applications of earn or 
yearn. In 1 Kings iii., 26, it is said of the mother 
of the living child that her bowels yearned upon 
her son, @.e. were moved with compassion—in the 
Hebrew, were hot. In Genesis xliii., 80, it is said 
of Joseph that his bowels “did yearn upon his 
brother ;” in the French version, “ses entrailles 
étotent émues & la vue de son frére.” In the same 
sense the word is used in the passage cited from 
Hollinshed, where he speaks of beggars exhibiting 
their sores in order to move the hearts of passen- 
gers “to yearn at their misery.” Whether it is 
with pity or with desire that the heart is affected, 
the emotion externally manifests itself in an ex- 
treme case (and it is always from the symptoms 
of an extreme case that a designation is taken) by 
shuddering. Thus Sophocles speaks of shuddering 
with love ; éppié’ epwrt. And so we may see a dog 
shiver as he earnestly watches for a morsel of his 
master’s dinner. He shivers or yearns for it. 
The same principle holds good in Albanian \ay- 
tapis, 1 tremble or shiver, I earnestly desire. In 
the citation from Julius Caesar— 

“ That every like is not the same, O Caesar, 

The heart of Brutus earns to think upon ”— 
the sense is, thrills to think upon. The conspi- 
rators are looking to the execution of their project 
with exulting eagerness, not with grief, or pity. 
In accordance with the fundamental signification 
of the word, it has the precise sense of abhor, to 
turn shuddering away from, in the citation from 
Beaumont and Fletcher— 

“I must do that my heartstrings yern to do: 

But my word’s past.” 
On the other hand, as earn and yearn were indif- 
ferently used in the sense of shiver or thrill, 
there is no reason to charge Spenser with mistake 
in using earne to express eager desire— 

‘* And ever, as he rode, his hart did earne 

To prove his puissance in battle derne.” 
In all these cases we have the evidence of Cot- 
grave and Torriano that the true force of the 
figure would have been distinctly felt in their 
time. H. Wepewoop. 





Helensburgh : March 26, 1877. 
It may be worth while to add to Mr. Skeat’s 
interesting account of this verb that it exists in 
Lowland Scotch now in the form yern, and means 
“to grieve,” generally without good reason. Itis 
employed by a speaker to describe vague and aim- 
less, but persistent and obtrusive, grumbling. A 
mother will rebuke a child, when she gets tired 
of its unreasonable sorrow, with the short query 
* What are ye yernin at?” There is similar force 
in the word chirm, which Halliwell defines as 
“the melancholy undertone of a bird previous to 
a storm.” The verb girn is employed in reference 
to steady discontent, but it is questionable whether 
its modern use points so clearly to its origin as 

seems to be the case with yern and chirm. 
Tomas Bayne. 








HISTORICAL SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington : March 9, 1877. 
In your number for February 10 of the current 
year, Mr. James D. Butler, of Madison, Wis- 
consin, undertakes to correct a supposed misstate- 





ment of your reviewer, Mr. Sainsbury, who, in a 
notice of American Historical Societies, had 
dropped the remark that such societies have been 
flourishing for many years in all the thirteen States 
which originally composed the Federal Union. 
Controverting this statement, Mr. Butler avers 
that “ there is no such society in North Carolina.” 
I beg leave to correct the misinformation of 
Mr. Butler. There is such a society in North 
Carolina, as I know from my correspondence with 
some of its constituent members at the date of its 
formation, which took place about two years ago. 
James ©. WELLING. 








“4 YEAR IN WESTERN FRANCE.” 
St. Jean de Luz: March 27, 1877. 

In her letter of reply to my criticisms on A 
Year in Western France, Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards confuses a special provision made to 
protect the children of a widow with the general 
legal position of widows in France. A childless 
husband may leave every sow he possesses to his 
widow ; clearly, then, any restriction made by the 
law in the case of children is intended for the pro- 
tection of the children and not for the disadvan- 
tage of the widow as such. The only fair com- 
parison in such a case is between the sum legally 
allotted to a widow with children in England, 
when her husband has died intestate, and the 
same case in France. In such cases Miss Betham- 
Edwards will find it hard to determine whether 
the French or the English widow is the better 

rovided for. In all other respects the woman 
as decidedly the advantage under the French 
law; and the fact is, as I have stated, that the 
widow in France carries on the business after her 
husband’s death, at least as often as in England, 
and I can point to numerous cases within my own 
knowledge where such is the case, and the sons 
are seeking their fortunes elsewhere. 

The question of the relative advantage of large 
and small farms is not one merely of the profit to 
the individual proprietor or tenant farmer, but of 
the amount of produce, and of the consequent 
benefit to the community at large. This is a 
most difficult and debateable question. The 
example brought forward by ‘Miss Betham- 
Edwards is one of an enormous amount of produce 
on a very small farm. In her quotation from 

. 85 she omits the first four words, “ but as it is.” 
he reviewer must surely be excused in treating 
this as an adversative sentence. 

Two successive chapters of her work are re- 
spectively headed “Trench Boys and Girls,” 
“ Education—Clerical and Secular.” The first 
begins with speaking of the Jesuit Colleges and 
Lycéeés, the latter ends with the “ Société Poly- 
technique de Nantes” for men and women. The 
greater part of these chapters is certainly devoted 
to girls, but there are plentiful allusions to general 
education in other parts of the work. I spoke of 
that which I understood best, but I would ask 
Miss Betham-Edwards whether the convents, and 
the French Protestant religious girls’ schools, do 
not at least hold their own with the secular schools 
in the examinations for the Governesses’ diplomas 
which she praises on pp. 151-2. My remarks 
apply, though not to the same extent, yet justly, I 
believe, to girls’ as well as boys’ schools, 

Lastly, as to cleanliness, my sentence was 
worded especially to exclude Brittany, whose 
inhabitants, I am well aware, are the least 
cleanly in France; but Miss Edwards’s remarks 
are far more general, for she cannot include 
all nuns and “ curés” as Bretons. I wished to 
call attention to this point, because A Year in 
Western France will be doubtless extensively used 
by tourists, and the French are naturally rather 
sore on such a subject. I have heard as bitter 
lamentations from French tourists over the diffi- 
culty and expense of procuring a hot bath in 
English country towns, as I have from English 
tourists over the scantiness of the washing-ap- 
paratus in French hotels, 





I consider Miss Betham-Edwards’s book most 
admirable in all that is really her own, but many 
things, consciously or unconsciously, she has 
looked at through other people’s spectacles, and 
those most highly tinted ones. Before — my 
review, I read over the parts of her work on which 
I commented with a writer in one of the leading 
Republican journals in Paris, a thorough-going 
anti-clericalist ; his exclamations, as we read, were 
more severe than anything that I had penned. No 
one regrets more than myself to have to point out 
blots in a work in many respects so excellent. 

WeEntWoRTH WEBSTER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monnay, April 9.—8 P.M. British Architects. . 
TuESDAY, April 10.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Chemistry of 
the Heavenly Bodies,’ by Prof. J. H. Gladstone. 

8 P.M. Anthropological Institute: “On some Rude Stone 
Monuments in North Wales,” by A. L. Lewis ; “‘ Curious 
Coincidences in Celtic and Maori Vocabulary,” by the 
Rev. W. Rosse. 

8p.mM. Civil Engineers: Discussion on ‘The River 
Thames.” 

8 p.M. Society of Arts. . 

WEDNESDAY, April 11.—8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “On 
Quadruplex Telegraphy,” by G. B. Prescott. 

8 P.M. Geological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 P.M. British Archaeological : “Troy and its Analogy to 
Mycenae,” by Dr. Schliemann. : 

THuRsDAY, April 12.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Heat,” by 
Prof. Tyndall. 

8 P.M. Mathematical : ‘On Hesse’s Ternary Operater and 
Applications,” by J. J. Walker; “On the Linear 
Transformation of a certain Integral,” and “On the 
Circular Relation of Mébius,” by Prof. Cayley ; ‘‘ Some 
Cases of Parallel Motion,” by H. Hart. 

8 P.M. Historical: “Lancashire in the Time of Queen 
Elizabeth,” by Lieut.-Col. H. Fishwick ; “ Visitation 
of the Plague at Leicester,” by W. Kelly. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Frmay, April 13.—8 p.m. New Shakspere : ‘‘ On the Character 
of Brutus in the Play of Julius Caesar,” by Peter 
Bayne. 

8 p.m. Astronomical. Quekett. : ’ 

9 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘“ Experiments with a great 
Induction Coil,” by W. Spottiswoode. 








SCIENCE. 


The Holy Bible, with various Renderings 
and Readings from the best Authorities. 
By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A.; 8S. R. 
Driver, M.A.; the Rev. R. L. Clarke, M.A.; 
and Alfred Goodwin, M.A. (London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1876.) 


Ir is not necessary to commend the utility 
of an undertaking which sets before the 
English reader for the first time and in a 
very compendious form the whole range of 
important variations in the reading and ren- 
dering of the text of both Testaments which 
are still supported by competent scholars. 
To those who are not students of the original 
text, but who take an intelligent interest 
in the study of the Bible, the volume now 
before us will be indispensable. The student 
who is commencing the study of the original 
will find in it an excellent help in cursory 
reading and in revisal; and the more ad- 
vanced scholar will use it as an index of 
reference to authorities, not only more con- 
venient, but in many important respects 
more complete, especially as regards the 
Old Testament, than any work previously 
accessible. 

In a work of this kind the Old and New 
Testaments cannot be treated in quite the 
same way. In the New Testament the first 
thing is to settle the text, and for this there 
is abundant MS. material. In the Old Testa- 
ment, where all MSS. are practically con- 
formed toa single standard, and probably 
to the arbitrary standard of a single copy, 
the question of the text seldom comes Up 
except where the sense halts, and the critic 
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must in such cases be guided by the ver- 
sions or by conjecture. 

In the New Testament, conjecture can 
hardly have any scope, and the versions, 
though very important, seldom outweigh 
good MSS. Accordingly, the editors of the 
New Testament rarely cite the versions ; * 
but they present the evidence of the leading 
MSS., which is often decisive in itself; and 
along with this they give the views of the 
leading critical editors who, of course, have 
formed their opinions on a consideration of 
the whole evidence, but with somewhat 
various views as to the weight to be attached 
to the several classes of ancient authorities. 

In the Old Testament, the selection of 
various readings worthy of record could not 
proceed on any such definite principle. The 
MSS. give very few readings of importance. 
Dr. Strack’s edition of the Petersburg Codex 
of the Prophets, the oldest copy as yet 
known, appears to have come too late to be 
consulted; though the editors have used 
what was previously known as to the read- 
ings of this MS. and its companions. But 
neither this nor any other codex is likely to 
be of much service, except in the way of 
confirming the conclusion that our copies all 
represent one archetype. A curious class of 
various readings consists of eighteen words 
said in Jewish tradition to have been 
changed by Ezra. ‘The reading said to 
have been cancelled had in each case some 


suggestion of irreverence or impropriety., 


Of these passages, which are to be found in 
Frensdorff’s Ochlah W’Ochla, No. 168, our 
editors cite six as Jewish tradition. In 
1 Sam. iii. 13, the reading is given on other 
authority, and in Hosea iv. 7, a conjecture 
of Geiger’s based on the tradition is re- 
corded without reference to the traditional 
datum itself. In the remaining ten cases 
the variation is ignored. Yet gods for tents, 
1 Kings xii. 16, 2 Chron. x. 16, my glory for 
their glory, Ps. evi. 20, might not unreason- 
ably have claimed a place. The choice of 
readings from the versions demanded special 
tact. Asa rule the editors do not refer to a 
version unless its reading has been accepted 
by some scholar of mark. This limitation 
seems to be judicious. But an exception 
might fairly have been made in the case of 
valuable readings from the Syro-Hexaplar, 
which have not yet received from commen- 
tators the attention they deserve. Should 
we not, for example, have had a note of the 
very important fact that the second half of 
Cant. iv. 6 was not contained in the true 
LXX. nor in Theodotion? In some parts of 
the Old Testament, notably in the books of 
Samuel and in Jeremiah, the LXX. presents 
quite a different recension from the Masso- 
retic text. In Samuel the editors have cer- 
tainly done right in not recording every 
reading of the Greek which has been 
accepted by Thenius, and they have given 
deserved prominence to the excellent labours 
of Wellhausen. In Jeremiah they have 
wisely abstained from all attempt to give a 


* The reference to the Syriac in Heb. ii. 9, is 
hardly precise enough to be of value. “Some MSS.” 
should be “ Nestorian MSS.” and it should have been 
made clear that no copy of the Peshito supports the 
current reading except in the imagination of Lee, who 
has been corrected by Gildemeister De evangeliis in 
Arabicum e simplici Syriaca traastlatis, p. 1, seq. 





complete view of the Greek recension. In 
a work of this kind we could not as a rule 
expect the editors to take notice of varia- 
tions in the text of the versions themselves, 
though they have occasionally done so in 
the case of the LXX. It must be understood 
that till we have critical editions of the 
ancient translations much of their testimony 
to the Hebrew text is precarious. Again, it 
is often difficult, especially in the paraphras- 
tic Chaldee, to know what the ancient 
translator actually read. Is it certain, for 
example, that in Hosea v. 11 the Targum 
read 1% with the Greek and Syriac? May 
it not with Hieronymus have read the con- 
sonants of the present Hebrew text, pro- 
nouncing jy=Niy? The sense given is 
fraudulent gain, and so in Isaiah xxviii. 8, 
the same version understands pNiy xp of 
rapine. 

Purely conjectural emendations have been 
selected with much discrimination, not merely 
from commentaries but from literary journals, 
and other fugitive sources, or from occa- 
sional hints in books on various subjects. 
A list of these sources would have been 
very acceptable, as the English student 
has the greatest difficulty in becoming 
cognisant of all the out-of-the-way places 
in which valuable critical suggestions are 
buried. Scarcely anything seems to have 
escaped Messrs. Driver and Cheyne. I ob- 
serve, indeed, that a correction is not 
always traced to its first author. Thus in 
Isa. xxxviii. 11, Ewald was anticipated by 
Olshausen in his Observationes Criticae 
of 1836. In determining what conjectures 
are worthy of acceptance, the subjectivity of 
the critic must have considerable scope. 
One expected to see several corrections of 
Lagarde which have been excluded. As the 
text of Isa. x. 4, is noted as doubtful, the 
famous ‘“ Beltis boweth down, Osiris is 
broken,” might fairly have claimed mention ; 
and the omission of the last words of 
Isa. lxiv. 3, as a repetition from ver. 1, ap- 
pears to me an almost certain emendation. 
But in such matters the difficulty of selec- 
tion is so great that to find fault is much 
easier than to do better. By the way, why 
is not the correction of Isa. xliv. 12, given 
in the ingenious form suggested by Mr. 
Driver in his treatise on the Hebrew tenses ? 

In the record of various renderings there 
is again some difference of plan between the 
Old and New Testaments. In the latter, 
where the grammar and lexicon are more 
thoroughly fixed, it has been found practic- 
able to keep almost entirely to a limited 
number of representative commentators. 
An increase in the number of authorities 
cited would in general have added to the 
bulk of the notes without materially in- 
creasing their value. It might, however, 
have sometimes been advisable to state with 
greater fullness which of the authorities 
habitually referred to suapporta given render- 
ing. Thus the correction in Matt. xxvi. 50, 
should either have stood without any name 
as a certain grammatical emendation, or the 
authority of Meyer should have been added 
to that of Alford. Nor might it have been 
altogether unadvisable slightly to enlarge 
the list of authors cited. Is not Van Hengel, 
for example, a weightier name than several 
to which the editors refer? And might not 





the limits of thé work, which occasionally 
admit the explanation ofa difficult term, have 
included Geiger’s explanation of oréppara, 
Gal. iii. 16, by ni*y 3, successive generations ? 

But I must turn to the Old Testament, 
where the greater dissensus of critical 
opinion has rightly induced the editors to 
employ a much larger apparatus, including 
monographs and occasional observations of 
scholars. For opinions which are only fight- 
ing their way to general recognition the 
authorities are given with exhaustive fullness 
(e.g. Job xlii. 10). On the other hand, cor- 
rections given without the citation of autho- 
rity may in general be accepted as undisputed 
or grammatically imperative. But ought 
the explanation that Azazel is the name of 
an evil spirit to have stood in this category ?P 
Mers, at least, still regards the word as an 
abstract, and the argument for the demon- 
hypothesis which Ewald draws from the 
LXX. can easily be shown to rest on a mis- 
conception of the word azoropraioc, which 
does not properly denote an evil deity. 

The critic has seldom reason to complain 
that any plausible rendering has been over- 
looked. But we sometimes miss a reference 
to Ewald—e.g., Isa. xxxv. 8, or Isa. xxxiii. 
21, where there is no greater difficulty of 
phrase than in the rendering admitted in 
Hosea i. 10. A good example of the com- 
pleteness with which important points are 
handled is Exod. iii. 14. Yet the easiest of 
all renderings is absent: “I will be, what I 
will be,’”’ with the emphasis on the first will. 
The account of Shaddai is less satisfactory. 
Almighty is left without an alternative ex- 
planation except in Joel i., and Isa. xiii. 
and the editors do not seem to have recog- 
nised that the traditional interpretation, as 
well as the pointing of the Hebrew word, is 
wholly due to the false etymology from 
"3, sufficient.* 

On Psalm xvii. 10 we get as a certain 
correction abn = fat (unfeeling) heart. This, 
I think, is phiiclogically precarious. The 


° ° 
word is the same as __Jx, and Jadoo 


B. A. Hoffm., 3882,3883, the diaphragm, or 
more loosely, it would seem, the whole inte- 
guments of the viscera that lie below the 
diaphragm—in Arabic, metonymically, the 
liver itself. The allusion then is not to the 
heart, which, according to the Hebrews, is 
the seat of intellect and courage, but to the 
oxhayxva, the seat of the emotions and pas- 
sions. Toclose the diaphragm is to show 
oneself without feeling, as conversely the 
Arab says of a woman, She overturned my 


heart and rent my Js (Lane s.v. Hs )- 
—On Jerem. 1. 15, foundations, the editors 
note “* Perhaps battlements, Sept. Graf. Ke. 


PS.” The word is one with 4.0], walls, 


B.A. 1573. Comp. Noéldeke’s Mandéische 
Grammatik, p. 113. 

The printing as well as the execution of 
the work is remarkably accurate. In Cant. 
i. 13, the letter marking the close of the 





* May not Shaddai be referred to the Aramaic 
Nv, and mean He who hurls the thunderbolt or 
pours down rain? 
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phrase annotated should have stood after 
night; and in chap. ii. 7 the variant love for 
my love must be followed by it for he. 

W. Roserrson Situ. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


The Law of Storms, considered Practically. 
By W. H. Rosser. (Wilson.) Those of our 
readers who have watched the course of recent 
discussions on this subject will have noticed that, 
as regards the adaptation of the knowledge which 
has been acquired to the practical needs of the 
seaman, there are great divergences of opinion. 
The older meteorologists, and among them most 
sailors, hold fast to the strictly circular conception 
of the shape of the storm, while the more recent 
investigators, in a great measure landsmen, have 
repudiated this altogether, and assert that perfectly 
circular storms do not exist. The settlement of 
this question is of paramount importance to the 
sailor, who requires rules, as simple as possible, 
for the recognition of the approach of such a 
storm, and for his own guidance when under its 
influence. Mr. Rosser’s book is a very laudable 
attempt to place before the reader a succinct ab- 
stract of the views put forward by the principal 
writers on the subject, but the result is somewhat 
disappointing, not through any fault of the author, 
who gives the reader a fair account of what is 
known on the subject, but because our information 
on cyclones is still very incomplete. We look, 
therefore, anxiously for the synoptic charts which 
Mr. Meldrum has long been preparing for the 
Indian Ocean, and to those which our own 
Meteorological Oftice has in hand for the Atlantic 
in August, 1873, in order to gain some knowledge 
of the real shape of such storms. 

The views of Redfield, Reid, and Espy are ex- 

plained by the author at some length, but the 
greatest prominence is given to Meldrum’s opinions 
and the recent discussions at the meetings of the 
Mauritius Meteorological Society ; and the general 
result to which Mr. Rosser leads his reader is in 
accordance with these ideas. The form of cyclones 
is not truly circular, but is more or less spiral, as 
the wind has an indraught towards the centre. 
Rules are then given for the shift of wind to be 
expected, according as the ship may be in the “ dan- 
gerous” or the “ navigable ” semicircle, using the 
French designations for the separate parts of the 
storm. We need only remark that the dangerous 
semi-circle is always that side towards which the 
natural curvature of the path takes place, for on 
that side the wind blows towards the path of the 
storm and towards its centre. The concluding 
paragraph of the work contains the pith of what 
Mr. Rosser has to say :— 
“The characteristic difference between the two forms 
of storms in relation to navigation lies in this—and 
herein consists the danger: Winds which according to 
the circular theory are held to be safe, unless reck- 
lessly used, are, according to the spiral theory, found 
to exist in the advancing front of the dangerous 
semicircle, where also their tendency towards the 
centre is greater than in any other part of the storm- 
field. As the surrounding body of air, even at a dis- 
tance, is streaming in the direction of the centre of 
greatest depression, the ship, by utilising any of the 
winds as a fair one, is gradually involved in the 
eyclone ; then, if she has really been brought to the 
advancing front of the dangerous semicircle instead 
of to a part of the storm usually deemed. safer—and 
the navigator is misled to this extent—disaster must 
follow as a consequence. When the Hdinburgh Re- 
view of 1839, discussing the circular theory, first pro- 
mulgated the notion of ‘infallible rules’ for storm- 
sailing, the knell was sounded heralding the loss of 
innumerable lives and the casting away of an im- 
mensity of property.” 

Physics of the Ether. By S. Tolver Preston. 
(Spon.) Among the most interesting unsolved 
questions of science may be classed those which 
relate to the nature and properties of the ether 
supposed to fill all interplanetary spaces and per- 





meate all matter in denser forms. Prof. Cooke 
in his New Chemistry comments on the “ Diffi- 
culties with the Ether” which still attend the 
undulatory theory of light, and it is certainly not 
easy to imagine “a medium so thin that the earth, 
moving in its orbit 1,100 miles a minute, suffers 
no perceptible retardation, and yet endowed with 
an elasticity in proportion to its density a million 
million times greater than air.” Mr. Preston, 
entertaining the ancient objection to the idea of 
matter acting where it is not, or at a distance, and 
erroneously supposing that by “ potential energy ” 
any one means the energy that acts without 
motion, endeavours to construct a theory of 
ether that shall clear up all doubts. He 
supposes “the normal state of the component 
particles of ether” to be that of moving in 
all directions in straight lines, with a velocity 
so great as to enable it to “exert an extremely 
forcible pressure upon the molecules of matter, 
even if allowance be made for the extremely low 
density of the agent.” This notion is worked out 
with considerable ingenuity, but, besides other 
objections, it does not fulfil the author’s own con- 
ditions. If ether is composed of “ particles,” 
it is not a discrete continuous substance, and, how- 
ever minute may be the distance between one 
particle and another, the particles must act through 
that distance or not at all. The term “ potential 
energy,” moreover, is not open to the charge of 
“vagueness” or confusion,” as Mr. Preston 
fancies. It.is clearly explained by those who use 
it. Professor Tyndall, for example, in Heat as a 
Mode of Motion, speaks of the motion-producing 
power conferred upon a weight by raising it, which 
gives it a possibility of falling, and in its descent 
of performing some work. ‘ Once for all, then,” 
he says, “let us take the terms of Mr. Rankine, 
and call energy i store ‘ potential,’ and energy 
in action ‘actual.’” Misconceptions of the kind 
that afflict Mr. Preston do not form a good basis 
for establishing a new theory, and we are afraid 
that ether will have to wait for a more cautious 
exponent of its remarkable properties. The 
enormous weight he assigns to his ether could not 
be reconciled with the very slight resistance it 
opposes to the motions of planetary bodies, 


Science Byways: a Series of Familiar Disserta- 
tions on Life in other Worlds, By Richard A. 
Proctor. (Smith, Elder and Co.) The demand for 
scraps of science, mixed up in magazines with 
chapters of sensational novels and miscellaneous 
matters, is one of the curious features of the day. 
The mild doses of knowledge thus administered 
are probably of some use, and providing them is 
unfortunately more remunerative than work of a 
higher class. Mr. Proctor’s papers are among the 
best of this description, and are certainly worth 
reprinting ; but when we consider the remarkable 
powers of original investigation which he has 
from time to time exhibited, we must regret that 
so much of his labour is expended on compa- 
ratively trivial productions, as several of the 
essays in the present series must be called. 
In the essay entitled “Life in other Worlds,” 
Mr. Proctor resumes a popular subject with some 
modification of his previous views; but is he 
right in supposing that the appearance of Mars 
justifies the belief that this planet is in a later 
stage of development than our earth? The solid 
aspect of the masses supposed to be land, their 
comparatively monotonous colour, and the shape 
of the seas, would seem to indicate that the sur- 
face of Mars has been less influenced by aqueous 
and aerial actions than that of the earth. There 
are probably differences of chemical constitution 
as well as of size in the various planets, and they 
may require very different time-periods to pass 
through successive stages of development and 
decay. Other essays will be found of general 
interest, and Byways of Science must be pro- 
nounced a good popular book. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 


ScrenT1FIc opinion has hitherto been much divided 
as to the geological age of the coal in some of our 
Indian fields, especially whether the coal of the 
Damiida Valley is of Palaeozoic or Secondary age. 
Dr. Ottokar Feistmantel, who was selected some 
time ago by Prof. Oldham to succeed Dr. Stoliczka 
as Palaeontologist to the Geological Survey of 
India, has brought his great knowledge of fossil 
botany to bear upon this question, and has con- 
tributed to the last number of Leonhard and 
Geinitz’s Jahrbuch a paper in which he gives the 
result of his observations on the vegetable remains 
from the Indian coal-fields. Instead of the term 
“ Plant-bearing series,” often applied to the great 
coal-bearing formation, he uses the expression 
“ Gondwana series,” suggested some years ago by 
Mr. Medlicott. This formation may be sepa- 
rated into an upper and a lower group; 
the upper or younger series, including the 
Jabalpir and Cutch beds, contain an Oolitic 
flora, the species being mostly of Middle 
Jurassic type, while the older group, or Rajmahal 
series, contains Liassic plants. It is, however, the 
lower part of the Gondwana series that is of spe- 
cial interest, as being the chief coal-bearing por- 
tion of the Indian deposits. The upper members, 
forming the Panchét group, are admitted to be of 
Triassic age, and according to Feistmantel are 
probably Keuper; while the lower members, 
composing ‘the Damiidé group, are likewise re- 
ferred by the author to the Triassic period, but to 
the older division of that period known as the 
Bunter. These Dimiudaé beds have been described 
as palaeozoic, principally from the occurrence of 
Glossopteris, a genus found also in some of the 
Australian coal-series, with which, indeed, the 
Damida formation has frequently been compared. 
In opposing this comparison, Feistmantel insists 
strongly on the importance of Schizoneuwra, Sch., 
which is a characteristic Triassic genus, and is 
abundantly represented in the Indian coal-series by 
a species closely resembling S. parado.a, Sch., from 
the Vosges. Schizoneura is, in fact, as characteristic 
of the lower part of the Indian series as Ptilo- 
phyllum, Mor., is of the Upper or Jurassic series. It 
is said that Schizonewra is not known in Australia, 
and Feistmantel considers that the whole evidence 
of the plant-remains tends to show that, in the 
early Mesozoic period, India must have been con- 
nected geographically with Europe and not with 
Australia, as has been suggested by some geologists 
who are entitled to speak with much authority on 
this point. It has been supposed that the Dami- 
dai series represents the Permian or even part of 
the Carboniferous system, but Feistmantel holds 
that we should rather compare it with the Euro- 
pean Bunter or Gres bigarré. 


EnGtisH geologists are tolerably familiar with 
the writings of Dr. Charles Barrois, of Lille, who 
has distinguished himself by his study of the 
geology of this country. Last year he presented 
to the Société Géologique du Nord a valuable 
monograph containing the result of his — 
examination of the Upper Cretaceous beds of 
England and Ireland. On the present occasion, 
however, we have to call attention to his work 
on rocks of much older date and in his own country. 
The Silurian and Devonian rocks of Brittany form 
the subject of two interesting papers recently pub- 
lished by Dr. Barrois in the Annales of the Society 
to which we have just referred. In one of these 
papers the author holds that the Silurian rocks of 
the western basin of Brittany present absolutely 
the same divisions as are recognised in other parts 
of the country, though previous explorers had 
overlooked some of them. He finds in the Devonian 
rocks of the Department of Finistére a group 0 
schistsrich in goniatites and other fossils, which had 
not previously been recognised, and which he is 1n- 
duced on palaeontological grounds to correlate 
with the well-known Wissenbach slates of the 
Valley of the Lahn in Nassau. These French 
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equivalents of the Wissenbach beds are designated 
as the Porsguen schists, after a peninsula of that 
name. Much discussion has arisen in Germany as to 
the true position of these schists in the geological 
series, and it is satisfactory to hear that the 
Brittany section is so clear that it will probably 
settle the question. From the evidence presented 
by the new section Dr. Barrois holds that Von 
Dechen was fully justified in placing the Wissen- 
bach schists between the Coblentz greywacke and 
the Calceola beds. They belong, therefore, to the 
Lower Devonian series. 


In the March number of the Geological Maga- 
sine Mr. J. E. Lee calls attention to the occur- 
rence of Upper Devonian fossils in the shales of 
Torbay, similar to fossils from Biidesheim, in the 
Eifel. These fossiliferous shales occur at Saltern 
Cove, and have yielded within a very limited area 
several species of goniatites and other fossils, be- 
lieved to be identical with those from Biidesheim, 
and recognised there as Upper Devonian. The 
Devonshire and German fossils are figured side by 
side for comparison. Mr. Lee’s observations are 
worthy of note as helping us to correlate certain 
beds of our Devonian series with part of the Con- 
tinental formation. 


Remains of a fossil hippopotamus, recently 
discovered at Bone, in Algeria, have been care- 
fully studied by M. Albert Gaudry, who has de- 
scribed them in the last number of the Bulletin of 
the Geographical Society of France. The remains 
indicate a species differing markedly from the 
living JZippopotamus amphibius in the character 
of its dentition, which is much less divergent 
from that of the pig-type. After a critical exami- 
nation of the various fossil species of this genus, 
the author concludes that the new specimen can- 
not be referred to any previously-described species, 
and he therefore suggests that it should be dis- 
tinguished under the name of H. hippone; the 
specific name referring to the locality in which 
the fossil was found, not far from the ruins of the 
ancient Hippo. The species has six pairs of in- 
cisors, and thus differs from the typical species, 
which has only four; but M. Gaudry holds that 
the presence or absence of a pair of incisors is not 
sufficient to constitute a distinct genus. He does 
not, therefore, accept Cautley and Falconer’s Hexa- 
protodon, except as the name of the sub-genus; 
and to this sub-genus the new African fossil may 
be referred. 


In our Geological Notes last month we called 
attention to Mr. J. A. Phillips's microscopic and 
chemical examination of the uralite-porphyry of 
Dolgelly in North Wales. It may be well, there- 
fore, to mention that a similar rock occurring at 
Vaksala near Upsala, in Sweden, has been a sub- 
ject of study by Herr E. Svedmark, whose results 
have been published by the Geological Society of 
Stockholm in a paper entitled Microscopie Un- 
tersikning af Uralitporfyr fran Vaksala. Under 
the microscope the dari-green base of the rock is 
resolved into a fine crystalline mixture of green 
and brown hornblende, with plagioclase and grains 
of quartz, magnetite and titanite. Throughout 
this base are disseminated crystals of plagioclase, 
hornblende and uralite, with magnetite, titanite, 
pyrite, epidote, apatite, and quartz. Most of the 
Constituents are more or less altered, and some of 
the minerals are evidently products of the altera- 
ton of others. The hornblende is often converted 
into a substance like chlorite or viridite, the 
alteration having commenced on the outside of 
the crystals, and proceeded inwards, often along 
lines of fissure. Magnetite has separated as a 
result of this alteration; and epidote is a frequent 
product of decomposition, as well of the original 
hornblende as of the altered uralite. 


_ Ar is, perhaps, in these Notes that we may most 
fitly refer to a curious work, recently sent to us, 
entitled Incidents in the Biography of Dust, by H. 
P. Malet (Triibner and Co.). Under this title 
the author discourses on such recondite topics as 
the origin and history of the earth and its in- 





habitants ; freely criticising the opinions of some 
of our most respected men of science, and, of 
course, generally overthrowing them to his 
own satisfaction. It seems to be often for- 
gotten that no one should venture on the dis- 
cussion of such questions without a severe prepa- 
ratory training in natural science, and this train- 
ing our author unquestionably lacks. In many 
cases, indeed, the writer seems to miss the point 
of what he is discussing. For example, in advo- 
cating Davy’s chemical theory of the local origin 
of internal heat by oxidation of the alkaline 
metals, he entirely mistakes the difficulties of his 
opponents, and refers triumphantly to the vast 
stores of sodium which exist in nature, forgetting 
that these, as far as we know, are all combined 
sodium, and therefore not available for the pro- 
duction of heat. The extraordinary table on p. 
181 does not in any way fulfil the purpose for 
which it is introduced—namely, to prove that 
basalt has not been melted ; in one place it asserts 
that the mineral olivine is “a product of leaves 
and bark of trees,” and in another place gives 


ferric oxide and sesquiovide of tron as though they 


were separate compounds. The author opens his 
first page with a number of axioms, such as this: 
—* Air is composed chiefly of oxygen, hydrogen 
[sic], and carbonic acid gases.” Mr. Malet appears 
to be much dissatisfied with our present system of 
geological teaching. We freely admit that it con- 
tains much that will, no doubt, in due course be 
swept away; it is, in fact, one of the glories of 


natural science that it is essentially progressive, 


ever ready to give up its old teachings as soon as 
they have been shown to be out of harmony with 
advanced research. But we must confess, after 
conscientiously reading Mr. Malet’s book from 
beginning to end, that we fail to see a particle of 
evidence which will induce us to change our views, 
and adopt his, on any of the great questions which 
he ventures to discuss. 


METEOROLOGY. 


Meteorology in Italy.—The Italian Government 
has issued invitations for the second International 
Congress, to begin at Rome September 24. The 
proposed programme for the Congress, which 
has been drawn up by the Permanent Committee 
of the Vienna Congress, has been forwarded with 
the invitation. The same Government is about 
to organise an office for Ocean Meteorology either 
at Florence or Genoa. The example of this 
country is to be followed, by putting the office 
under a committee, and the following names are 


mentioned as those of its members :—MM. Bac- |. 


carini, Blaserna, Prof. Cantoni, Padre Denza, 
Captain Magnagi, Prof. Pittei, Padre Secchi, M. 
Salvatore, and Prof. Tacchini. Captain Magnagi 
is the hydrographer at Genoa, and Prof. Pittei 
has managed the service of weather telegraphy 
at Florence since the death of Donati. 


Meteorology in Austria.—We are very glad to 
learn that Prof. Julius Hann has been appointed 
to the Directorship of the Central-Anstalt at 
Vienna as successor to Dr. Jelinek. If anyone 
has earned his promotion by hard meteorological 
work it is Dr. Hann. 

Climate of Sweden.—Prof. Rubenson has pub- 
lished, in the Transactions of the Stockholm Aca- 
demy for 1876, tables of the mean temperature of 
twenty-nine stations in Sweden, from the results 
published for several years past by Prof. Edlund. 
The means are for the fourteen years 1859-72, and 
are calculated from observations at 8 a.M., 2 and 
viii + ii + 5 x ix The 





9 p.M., by the formula T = 


results are treated also according to seven districts 
into which the kingdom is divided for the purpose 
of discussion. Prof. Rubenson compares his means 
for fourteen years with those published by Ed- 
lund for the first nine of those years, and 
arrives at the interesting result that the month 
which shows the greatest difference between the 
two series of means is March, in which at eleven 





stations the difference amounts to 1°00. He 
then compares the values for that month for the 
individual stations for the periods *59-'67, and 
68-72, and shows that these values vary from 
0°-8 at Kalmar in the south, to 4°68 at Jockmock 
in Lapland. 

Antarctic Climates.—In the Austrian Journal 
for March 15, Dr. Hann gives an_ interesting 
paper on the climate of the Antarctic regions, or 
rather of the islands, &c., adjoining them, espe- 
cially of Kerguelen Island. The information for 
that place for the summer is derived from the Ger- 
man observations, taken by the Transit of Venus 
expedition, and that for the winter from the logs of 
Sir James Ross’s expedition, copies of which had 
been obtained from the Meteorological Office in 


London. The extraordinary result comes out that 


the annual variation there is only 4°7 F., the 
least known on the surface of the globe. This is 
especially interesting as the winter observations 
for Kerguelen had never been discussed before. 
The conditions of temperature, as far as these are 
known, for other stations in New Zealand, South 
America, the South Indian Ocean, &c., are also 
given. As might be expected, St. Paul is the 
nearest to Kerguelen as regards equability of 
climate, its range being only 7°0, but the differ- 
ence in mean temperature between the two islands 
is as much as 20°. The low temperature of 
Kerguelen is at present inexplicable. 

Weather Telegraphy in Australia.—The Austra- 
lian colonies have instituted an exchange of 
weather telegrams, and both Mr. Ellery, at Mel- 
bourne, and Mr. Russell, at Sydney, have under- 
taken the publication of weather maps. The first 
issued by the latter gentleman appeared in the 
Sydney Morning Herald of February 5. It em- 
braces New South Wales and Victoria, and is based 
on the reports from sixteen stations. South 
Australia will very shortly join, and with its 
facilities for establishing a chain of stations through 
the interior along the telegraph line will be of very 
high value. Queensland is also evidently expected, 
as the names of Brisbane and Rockhampton appear 
on the first chart, but without any observations as 
yet. The preparation of the chart for press only 
takes one hour after the telegrams have been dis- 
cussed. 

American Weather Study.—We have recently 
received a complete series of the current publica- 
tions of the Chief Signal Office. Among them 
We may notice as specially interesting, Monthly 
Charts in connexion with the Agricultural Warn- 
ing System, showing the wettest and driest 
quarters for the wind, indicated respectively by 
blue and red quadrants, for about eighty stations. 
These charts have a very peculiar appearance, 
being covered with these quadrants. They are 
not always diametrically opposite to each other— 
e.g.,at San Francisco, in August, south-west is the 
wettest and north-west the driest quarter. Another 
very important set of charts shows the average 
tracks of areas of low barometer in each month 
during the last five years, and thus carries out on a 
vastly larger scale the work which Mr. Clement Ley 
began for this part of the world in his Laws of the 
Wind in Western Europe. - 

The Marine Publications of the Meteorological 

Office.—Profs. Mohn and Guldberg, whose Etudes 
sur les Mouvements de I’ Atmosphére we have re- 
cently noticed, have borne high testimony therein 
to the value of these works in the following para- 
graph (p. 24) :— 
“We shall now apply our formulae to numerical ex- 
amples which may be compared with general wind- 
charts. Among these we shall mention particularly 
the excellent charts published by the Meteorological 
Office of London, under the title ‘Monthly Charts of 
Meteorological Data for Square iii.’ These are in 
reality the charts which have enabled us to establish 
our theory of the winds at the equator.” 

Von Oettingen’s Anemometer.—Prof. von Oett- 
ingen has laid before the Russian Academy the 
description of his integrating anemometer, which 
attracted so much attention at the Loan Exhibi- 
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tion last summer. The paper appears in vol. v. 
of the Repertorium fiir Meteorologie. The instru- 
ment has already been noticed in these pages, but 
we may venture to recapitulate its broad features. 
The velocity is given by Robinson’s cups, which 
set in rotation a horizontal disk. On this disk 
rest four parallel friction-rollers, corresponding to 
the four cardinal points, and whose plane is always 
parallel to that of the direction-vane. Motion 
is given to these rollers by the rotating-disk, and, 
of course, this motion is regulated by the angle 
made by their plane with the radius of the disk at 
each point. It the radius is perpendicular to the 
plane the maximum amount of motion is obtained, 
and if on the contrary the radius lies in the plane 
no motion at all can be imparted to the roller. 
Each of these rollers is connected with another 
roller below, furnished with figures for printing, 
which turns with it, and at regular intervals elec- 
tric contact is made, and a strip of paper pulled 
forwards, which thus receives an impression of 
the position of each roller at each interval. It is 
evident that this instrument furnishes at once 
each component of the wind, so that the figures 
on the paper are fit for immediate discussion with- 
out further computation. 


The Composition of Clouds.—In the Austrian 
Journal for March 15 A. von Obermayer discusses 
the question of the form in which the water is 
present in clouds—+.e. whether the form is that of 
minute bubbles or of drops. He shows, notwith- 
standing the reasoning of Clausius and others, 
that the bubble form is inadmissible, and that the 
form of microscopic droplets is the only one 
which affords a rational explanation of the various 
optical properties of the atmosphere. It has been 
alleged that the existence of such droplets in the 
air would produce distortion in images seen 
through it, but the direct experiments of Briicke 
have shown that this objection is utterly un- 
founded. 


The Meteorological Office.—We learn from the 
answer given last week by Lord J. Manners to 
Mr. O'Conor, who asked a question about stations 
in the north-west of Ireland, that the Report of 
the Treasury Committee, which was noticed in 
the AcaDEMY for March 3, has been referred to 


the Council of the Royal Society for their 
opinion. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Philology. By J. Peile. (Macmillan.) This 


little book is well worthy of Mr. Peile’s reputation | 


as a philologist. It may be heartily recommended, 
and is an excellent sample of the series of “ Liter- 
ature Primers” of which it forms part. The only 
wonder is how the author has contrived to get so 
much into so short a space. The leading facts 
and principles of the science of language are pre- 
sented in a clear and concise form, and it is satis- 
factory to see that use has been made of the 
recently-discovered Accadian language to illustrate 
several important linguistic phenomena. The first 
chapter treats of the constant change that is going 
on in language, and is followed by an account of 
the various types of speech and the principal lan- 
guages of the “ amalgamating” class. Then roots, 
stems, and suffixes pass under review, and after 
that we have two interesting chapters on “The 
Parts of Speech ” and “ The Beginnings of Syntax.” 
The work concludes with a brief reference to pho- 
nology, and the theories that have been held as to 
the nature and origin of language. Of course, 
slight inaccuracies and occasions for a difference 
of opinion are inevitable in any account of a pro- 
gressive science, however short, and the lynx-eyed 
critic may discover a few in the book before us. 
Thus quengue is referred to an original kankan; 
the r characteristic of the Latin passive is as- 
serted without qualification to be the reflexive 
pronoun se, although in Keltic, with which it is 
rightly compared, s does not become; and the final 
m of neuters and accusatives is supposed to be “a 
pronoun (presumably of the first person) added to 





the noun to emphasise it.” Brugman, again, has 
shown that the normal form would be dataras and 
not datdras; and what does Mr. Peile mean by 
saying that Cumae is “now only a waste site in 
the desolate Campagna”? We point out these 
little errors only for the sake of a second edition, 
which we hope may not be long in making its ap- 
pearance. In one respect, however, the book 
might be amended with advantage. Technical 
words and phrases must necessarily be employed 
in dealing with a subject like comparative phil- 
ology, especially where it has to be compressed 
into a small compass; but the difficulty found in 
understanding these will not be diminished by the 
somewhat grotesque straining after familiarity of 
expression which not unfrequently startles us in 
Mr. Peile’s book. Words like “don’t ” and “ can’t ” 
do not help to render philology clearer to the be- 
ginner, and they jar very considerably upon the 
mind of the reader, especially when introduced 
into the formula of a law. And Mr. Peile must 
remember that his book will not only be useful to 
young people, but will be read with pleasure and 
profit by older scholars as well. 


Max Duncker has published in the Transac- 
tions of the Berlin Academy of Science (August, 
1876) a paper on the time of the composition of 
the Zendavesta. An examination of the views of 
the Parsee tradition, and of those of the ancient 
Greek writers on this important subject, leads him 
to dismiss them as utterly worthless. The only 
conclusion which may be safely drawn from the 
Greek reports on the history of the Persian 
religion is this: that the ancient Persians, and 
even their predecessors, the Medians, must have 
been adherents of the religion promulgated in the 
pages of the Zendavesta, the former assumption 

eing borne out by the contents of the Achae- 

menidan inscriptions also, those of Darius espe- 
cially. Now, the Zendavesta having been distinctly 
compiled in the eastern part of Iran, and com- 
mitted to writing in an alphabet peculiar to the 
eastern provinces, by a priesthood as yet un- 
acquainted with Persian and other Western pro- 
vinces, the bulk of it must owe its origin toa 
period prior to the spread of the Zoroastrian 
religion in Persia and Media. Thus Duncker 
arrives at 800-600 B.c. as the probable time of 
composition, taking into account the considerable 
extent of the Zend writings; the founder of the 
Zoroastrian faith is referred by him to about 
1000 B.c. This is about the same period, he 
contends, when the Indians also developed their 
old polytheistic religion into a monotheistic form 
of worship with Brahma as supreme ruler of 
the world, so that the rate of religious develop- 
ment would have been about the same in India 
and Persia. A comparison of this paper with the 
third edition of Duncker’s standard work on the 
History of Antiquity will show his views to have 
undergone a considerable modification ; however, 
he is probably right in referring Zoroaster to a 
less remote period now than he formerly did. 
Ancient Oriental history is enriched with new dis- 
coveries almost daily, and it will not be a matter 
of wonder if the forthcoming fourth volume of 
the new edition of the work just referred to 
should contain as many alterations and additions 
regarding the history of Iran as the third volume 
contains concerning the history of India. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Puysicat Society.—( Saturday, March 17.) 


Pror. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Spottiswoode exhibited some experiments on the 
stratification of the electric discharge in vacuum tubes, 
and described his attempts to produce the effects as 
obtained by Mr. Gassiot and Mr. De la Rue, with 
batteries of several thousand cells, by means of the 
induction coil. He showed the different forms of 
striae produced in several different gases, and men- 
tioned that the side towards the negative is always 
sharply defined, and that towards the positive gradu- 
ally shades off into darkness, Mr. Spottiswoode has 





examined them by means of a rotating mirror, the 
mercury break being worked by the axis of the mirror 
so that the one only varies with the other. It was 
thus clearly ascertainable whether a band was pro- 
gressing towards either pole or remaining stationary, 
or was intermittent, according as the line observed in 
the mirror was inclined, or horizontal, or broken. 
He considers that the ordinary break prolongs the 
sparks so as, in some cases, to give rise to the ill- 
defined nature of the striae, and he showed two forms 
of contact-breaker adapted to these experiments. In 
the first the breaking was effected by a steel rod, 
caused to vibrate by an electro-magnet, the number 
of these vibrations being determined by the musical 
note produced. In the apparatus now usually em- 
ployed, however, a brass wheel is caused to rotate with 
great rapidity, the tops of the teeth are covered with 
platinum, the spaces between them being filled in 
with ebony. It was shown that, if the current be 
made and broken by a wire resting on the rim 
of this wheel, the bands may be caused to move 
in one direction or the other or remain stationary 
according to the velocity of rotation of the wheel. 
A very ingenious arrangement, invented by Mr. 
Spottiswoode’s assistant, Mr. Ward, was employed 
for introducing resistance into the circuit and 
thereby adjusting the strength of the current to 
suit the velocity of rotation of the wheel. It con- 
sisted of a spiral column of mercury surmounted by 
a vessel containing a badly-conducting liquid, and by 
raising or lowering a cup connected with the base by 
means of an indiarubber tube the amount of mercury 
present in the column is increased or decreased, the 
resistance offered by the column of constant length of 
course varying in the inverse proportion.—Captain 
Abney, R.E., then read a paper on the photographic 
image, prefacing it by a brief account of the two 
theories, the chemical and the physical, which are 
held regarding it. On the former, a molecule of 
bromide of silver is split up into sub-bromide and 
bromine, the latter of which is absorbed ; and, on the 
latter theory, light acts mechanically on the molecule, 
shifting the positions of the atoms. Poitevin has done 
much to confirm the former of these by placing a film 
of silver iodide in contact with a silver plate, when he 
succeeded in obtaining an image both on the film of 
jodide and on the silver plate produced by the 
liberated iodine. Captain Abney has performed the 
following experiment. A portion of a dry plate 
which had been exposed was wet with a sensitive 
collodion emulsion of bromide of silver, and developed 
by the alkaline method; the films were separated 
from the glass and from each other by means of 
gelatinised paper, and were found to bear images; 
and the same result was obtained when the emulsion 
was added after exposure, development and fixing. 
These experiments entirely disprove the supposi- 
tion that only those molecules acted on by light 
are reduced. If the two films be separated by 
a thick layer of albumen, the lower picture de- 
velops as a negative and the upper as a positive.— 
Mr. 0. J. Lodge proposed a modification of Mances 
method for determining the intensity of an electric 
current. Four wires are joined in the form of @ 
square, and the circuit can be completed across one 
diagonal by means of a key, and in the other diagonal 
are included a condenser and a galvanometer with a 
long fine wire. The greatest sensitiveness is obtained 
when the resistances in the four sides are equal. 
great advantage of this method consists in the fact 
that it is equally applicable to the measurement of 
small and great resistances. Mr. Lodge then showed 
a modified form of Daniell’s cell, capable of giving @ 
constant current for a considerable period. A glass 
cell half filled with dilute sulphuric acid contais 
two vertical glass tubes, one of which, open at both 
ends, is traversed by a zine rod, while the other 1s 
closed at its lower end, and contains cupric sulphate, 
from which rises a copper wire. The portion of the 
copper tube projecting above the acid is sufficiently 
moist to enable the current to traverse its surface 
while the zine sulphate is prevented from reacting oR 
the copper. 





Zoorocicar. Socrery.—( Tuesday, March 20.) 


Dr. E. Hamtrton, Vice-President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Selater called the attention of the meeting to an 
article in The Oriental Sporting Magazine for a 
1876, by which it appeared that a two-horne 
rhinoceros had been killed in February, 1876, at @ 
place some twenty miles south of Comillah, in Tip- 
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perah, Mr. Sclater stated that this was the third 
recorded occurrence of a two-horned rhinoceros north 
of the Bay of Bengal. Mr. Sclater also called atten- 
tion to the fact. that Mr. W. Jamrach had just 
imported a young living specimen of the rhino- 
ceros of the Bengal Sunderbunds, which was either 
Rh. sondaicus or a very closely allied form.— 
Mr. Sclater exhibited a small living Amphisbaenian 
(Blanus cinereus), which had been accidentally brought 
to England in the roots of a hot-house plant from 
Port St. Mary, Spain.—Messrs. Charles G. Danford 
and Edward R. Alston read a paper on the 
Mammals of Asia Minor, based principally on 
collections made by the former in that country. 
The list included one species of Bat, two of 
Insectivores, twenty of Carnivores, seven of Ungu- 
lates, and fourteen of Rodents. Szermophilus xantho- 
prymnus, Benn., was redescribed, and the name Mus 
mystacinus was proposed for a new species of field 
mouse.—Mr. A. G. Butler read a paper on the 
Myriopoda obtained by the Rev. G. Brown in Duke 
of York Island. The species sent home were two in 
number, both of them allied to, but distinct from, 
previously described species. Mr. Butler proposed to 
designate them as Heterostoma Browni and Spirobolus 
cinctipes.—A communication was read from the Rev. 
0. P. Cambridge, in which he gave the descriptions 
of some spiders collected by the Rev. G. Brown in 
Duke of York Island, New Britain, and New Ireland. 
Two of these appeared to be undescribed, and were 
named Argiope Browni and Sarotes vulpinus.—Prof. 
A. H. Garrod read a paper containing notes on the 
anatomy of the musk deer (Moschus moschiferus).—A 
communication was read from Mr. Edward Bartlett, 
containing remarks on the affinity of Mesites and 
the position which it should occupy in a natural classi- 
fication. From an examination of the structure of 
the feathers, Mr. Bartlett had come the conclusion that 
Mesites was an aberrant form of the Ardeine group.— 
Dr. Giinther read a paper containing an account of 
the fishes collected by Captain Feilden during the last 
Arctic Expedition. Among these were several of 
great interest, especially a new species of charr, for 
which the name Salmo arcturus was proposed. This 
charr was discovered in freshwater lakes of Grinnell 
Land,‘and was stated to be the most northern fresh- 
water fish known to exist.—Mr. Edward Newton ex- 
hibited and read a paper on a collection of birds made 
in the island Anjuan or Johanna, one of the Comorro 
Group, by Mr. Bewsher, of Mauritius, whereby the 
number of species now known to have occurred in 
that island was raised to thirty-five, of which fourteen 
were first observed there by that gentleman. Five of 
these—namely, Zosterops anjuanensis, Tchitrea vulpina, 
Ellisia longicaudata, Turdus Bewsheri and Turtur co- 
morensis—were described as new. 





AnturopotocicaL Instrrure.—( Tuesday, March 27.) 


Cotoner A. Lang-Fox, F.R.S., Vice-President, in 
the Chair. An account of some kitchen middens 
near Ventnor by Mr. Hodder M. Westropp was read 
by the Director. A corn-crusher, of Scandinavian 
appearance, was found in one of them. And in an- 
other, higher up in the cliff, there was discovered a 
small cinerary urn of unusual shape, encircled with a 
pattern of coralline seaweed. Messrs. W. Power and 
E. Laws communicated a short paper on a kitchen 
midden near Tenby ; Dr. Crockley Clapham a paper 
on the brain-weights of the Chinese and Pelew 
Islanders ; and Mr. James Shaw some notes on 
righthandedness and improved instinct in animals 
during the human period. Dr. Clapham found that 
the weight of the brain both of the Chinese and the 
Islanders was above the average, but they presented 
certain peculiarities in their convolutions. The skulls 
of the Pelew Islanders were markedly dolichocephalic. 
The size of the brain of the Chinese and the Islanders 


was in no wise an index of the intelligence possessed 
by them, 





Royat Society or Lireraturs.—( Wednesday, 
March 28.) 


Sir Parrick pe Corqunoun, Q.C., in the Chair. Mr. 
Washington Moon read a paper on the English lan- 
Guage, prefacing his remarks by a brief reference to 
the origin of language and to the primitive language, 
and drawing attention to the changes which had 
taken place in our speech during the past thousand 
years, as illustrated by different versions of the Lord’s 

tayer, beginning with the translation into Saxon by 





King Alfred, a.p. 875. Mr. Moon then pointed out 
the large preponderance of Saxon words in our lan- 
guage, and commented on its richness as resulting 
from the large infusion of foreign words, at the same 
time endeavouring to show that it is really easy 
enough to express our ordinary thoughts without 
having -recourse to words borrowed from other 
tongues. 








FINE ART. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Bronzes in the 
South Kensington Museum. By C. Drury 
E. Fortnum. (London: Chapman. & 
Hall, 1876.) 


Mr. Drury Fortnum prefaces his Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Bronzes in the South Ken- 
sington Musewm by a luminous sketch of the 
history of bronze, and its application as 
an artistic material in all the countries of 
Europe from the earliest archaic period to 
its decline ; in tracing which the interest of 
the subject is kept up by critical remarks 
on various productions of the Renaissance 
and later sculptors. Little has hitherto been 
written on the bronze manufactures of 
Florence, Venice, and Lombardy, which 
placed Italy at the head of bronze-working ; 
the information, therefore, collected by Mr. 
Fortnum is the more valuable. He de- 
scribes the usual practice of casting works 
in bronze by the artists of the Quattro-Cento 
and Renaissance known under the designa- 
tion of “a cire perdue.” A rude outline of 
the object termed “a core ’’ is overlaid with 
wax, and upon this core the sculptor models 
his finished figure with all the elaboration 
which he wishes to bestow upon the details. 
It is, in fact, the finished statue as it leaves 
his hands, but of wax to be replaced by 
bronze. Outside this a mould has to be 
formed, and when it is carefully dried, fire is 
kindled till the mass is heated and the wax 
flows out in a liquid state. The bath of 
liquid metal is then poured into the mould, 
filling every line and! detail which the wax 
has occupied. But woe betide if any mois- 
ture has remained within the core of the 
mould, or if the air-vents are insufficient 
for its escape—the meuld is rent, the work 
is spoiled, and the liquid fire is vomited 
forth in scalding showers upon the unhappy 
workmen. After cooling, the mould has to 
be broken carefully away, the core raked 
out, and allasperities removed. The artist’s 
model is there before him, not in wax as he 
left it, but in the more enduring form of 
bronze. ‘ Who,” says Mr. Fortnum, “ that 
has read Cellini’s graphic account of his diffi- 
culties in the casting of the Perseus, will 
not sympathise with the anxieties of the 
ancient artist, who directed all these opera- 
tions by his own mind, and worked at them 
with his own hand?” Cellini lay prostrated 
by fever at the critical time of casting; a 
message came to him, “ past earthly remedy 
your work is ruined.” Benvenuto rushed 
to the furnace; more wood was thrown on 
and a block of tin added to the metal; but 
more tin was wanting. Like another Pa- 
lissy, he sacrificed his furniture—he cast in 
his pewter dishes, plates, and bowls, two 
hundred pieces of his table service—the 
metal ran, and the mould was full, On his 
knees he returned thanks, slept away his 
fever, and Cellini was himself again. 
Bronzes cast after the “cire perdue” 





process were very expensive, for to repeat a 
subject the sculptor had to execute a fresh 
model, and as he would, even involuntarily, 
modify his work and introduce a variety in 
its details, each replica would be different, 
and hence every bronze thus executed may’ 
be considered as unique. 

Mr. Fortnum’s catalogue does not refer to 
statues or bas-reliefs of large dimensions ; 
but there are several small figures specially 
worthy of note; the Infant Saviour, attri- 
buted to Verocchio, Florentine work of the 
end of the fifteenth century, and Cupid 
blowing a horn, also assigned to the same 
source; a statue of St. Jerome, of the 
Quattro-Cento period; Ceres searching for 
Proserpine, ascribed to Francaville, is of a 
later period; two grand busts of Popes In- 
nocent X. and Alexander VIII. are after the 
Bernini school, the first ascribed to his rival, 
Algardi; a noble portrait of the. Emperor 
Rodolph II. in rilievo, on a slab of black 
marble, the work of Adrian Frees, a Dutch 
artist. 

There is an extensive collection of the 
small bas-reliefs of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, called by the French “ pla- 
quettes,” noble compositions modelled with 
the greatest skill upon a miniature scale. 
Pre-eminent among these is a Florentine 
mirror, with an allegorical subject in relief 
made by Donatello for his patrons the Mar- 
telli family, than which nothing has been pro- 
duced of more varied artistic excellence ; and 
an Entombment, ascribed to the same master. 

The remainder of the collection, com- 
prising in all about 800 specimens, consists 
principally of small works of the Renaissance 
period, when the first sculptors and painters 
did not disdain to unite with industry and 
furnish designs for articles of domestic use, 
rendering each piece of furniture in itself a 
work of art. Of these there are abundant 
examples full of teaching and suggestion— 
candlesticks, torchéres, fire-dogs, knockers, 
bells, inkstands, salt-cellars, vases, &c. 

Among the numerous candlesticks may be 
specially pointed out one with wide circular 
base, the characteristic form of the end of 
the fifteenth century, decorated with wreaths, 
strapwork, fruit and foliage, of rare artistic 
excellence, the design only to be equalled by 
the masterly execution of the work, a per- 
fect model of Italian workmanship of the 
fifteenth century, probably by the hand of 
Pollaiuolo. Another fine pair, damascened, 
with intricate arabesques, are probably 
Venetian after Arabian designs, modified by 
Renaissance sentiment, a type of the work 
so much in fashion in Venice during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when such 
intimate relations existed between Venice 
and the East. A pair of branch lights, half 
figures of boys terminating in acanthus 
scrolls, and each holding a cornucopia, 
from the Soulages collection, are also excel- 
lent models. 

The fire-dogs or chenets which decorated 
the monumental chimney-pieces of the period, 
rich in marbles and Florentine mosaics, con- 
sist chiefly of rich bases elaborately chased, 
and serving as pedestals to terminal figures, 
generally mythological. A pair in the col- 
lection, with statuettes of Venus and Adonis, 


-have triangular pedestals, rich in ornament, 


but not overloaded. 
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The grand door-knockers in which Bologna 
and other towns of Northern Italy were so 
rich are here well represented, specially by 
one in which the striking part is formed of 
two mermaids intertwined with Amorini 
clinging to their foliated extremities, and a 
third perched on their shoulders fills in the 
centre of the composition. 

Salt-cellars, in the Cinque-Cento period, 
were always favourite objects of decoration, 
and sometimes works of great costliness, 
one or two prominent ones being placed in 
the centre of the table. Of this description 
was Cellini’s fatnous salt-cellar, made for 
Francis I., and now in Vienna. Those in 
the museum formed of kneeling figures with 
upraised arms supporting a clam shell are 
admirable models, and so is another, also 
from the Soulages collection, in which on a 
plinth, supported by sea-horses, three Tritons 
surround a central pillar surmounted by a 
statuette of Venus with a dolphin. 

The inkstands are modelled with great 
elegance and skill. Of the grotesque ewers 
or Aqua-manila, used for pouring water over 
the hands of the officiating priest, there are 
several examples in the form of nondescript 
animals, elaborately finished, probably of 
German workmanship. 

Scaldini, or fire-pots for carrying the fire 
from one room to another, a common system 
of heating in Italy, are all richly ornamented 
in repoussé work, lion’s masks, acanthus and 
other foliage, the surfaces covered with fine 
guilloche scroll work. Snuffers, again, and 
warming-pans, exhibit most artistic designs ; 
in short, the humblest and most vulgar 
utensils are all made vehicles for artistic 
decoration. In works of the great French 
artists of the periods of Louis XIV., XV., 
and XVI., the South Kensington collection 
is very deficient. 

Mr. Fortnum has done full justice to his 
subject, and it is only to be hoped that he 
will extend his labours to the description of 
the portrait medallions, and that he will 
also undertake the classification of the rich 
collection of Oriental bronzes so admirably 
cast and finished. F. Bury PAuwiser. 








THE CONTINENTAL EXHIBITION, 


Tur name of “French Gallery” still clings to 
No. 120 Pall Mall; although the present display, 
which opened to the public on March 26, is (like 
some of its predecessors) rightly characterised in 
the catalogue as an “ Exhibition of Pictures the 
contributions of artists of the Continental Schools,” 
and probably just about half the exhibitors are 
other than Frenchmen. We find plenty here to 
enjoy, and a fair proportion to admire, and can 
enter upon the task of criticism with unruffled 
temper. There is not, however, any picture of 
singular pre-eminence at once in scale, subject, 
and art. Seven leading contributors may be taken 
first ; three of them being French, two Spanish, 
one German, and one Belgian. 

The Frenchmen are Géréme, Jules Breton, and 
Meissonier. Géréme’s picture stands catalogued 
by the vague title Eastern Women; they are, in 
fact, as the picture itself informs us almost at the 
first glance, women belonging to a house of ill- 
fame. One, with a green gauze veil round her 
face and shoulders, stands, and the other couches, 
in the doorway; and a third, 1 weathered old 
harridan, darkles behind. Like most of the minor 
subject-pictures which have been seen of late 
years from M. Géréme’s hand, this is executed 
with a rather disappointing evenness of knowledge 





and superiority: if it fulfils, it does not exactly 
satisfy, one’s demands. However, it is a very 
good example of its class; fully expressive of 
its theme without coarseness or baseness, and 
with quite enough to please the eye. The End of 
the Day, by Breton, was painted at Courriéres in 
1873, It gives usa group of women in a hay- 
field, resting themselves after a day of exertion ; 
one of them gives the breast to her infant. The 
sentiment is calm and sweet: the dusk closing in ; 
the day’s work honestly done, to recommence on 
the morrow, and a little repose well earned for 
the interim. There is no excess in either direc- 
tion: the personages are gentle and comely, with- 
out being prettified into vapidness. The decided 
tint of green in the vegetation seems to us, how- 
ever, neither wholly agreeable nor true to the 
crepuscular effect; and, indeed, the whole work 
might be the better for a final harmonising— 
a little strengthening here, and refining there. 
Meissonier’s contribution, to which the catalogue 
gives no name at all, represents, on a small yet 
not minute scale, a young gentleman in Cavalier 
costume, holding his riding-whip as he waits in a 
courtyard of some architectural pretensions. The 
spécralité of this excellent production is its light 
and almost negative key of colour, which em- 
braces very few tints beyond the range which, 
beginning in whitey-brown, culminates in orange- 
buff. To do this masterfully can only be master’s 
work, 

Our Spaniards are Domingo and Fortuny; we 
name the less-known Domingo first because of his 
affinity to the painter we have just spoken of, 
Meissonier. Of all the artists who, casting eyes of 
admiring homage upon: Meissonier’s handiwork, 
have been inspirited into emulation rather than 
sunk into discouragement, we doubt whether any 
has shown quite so much perfection as Domingo; 
a perfection which speaks indeed of the close- 
ness of a disciple, but would be incompatible 
with the servility of a mere imitator. One of this 
painter’s two specimens is entitled Card-Players in 
a Hostelry, a small but full composition of six 
men and a dog; the second, which has no 
title in the catalogue, represents a seated trooper 
of the same period, that of the earlier half of the 
seventeenth century, also with a dog, and with 
two subordinate human figures. It shows the 
artist’s astonishing skill in its most recent develop- 
ment, being dated 1877. The hound in this pic- 
ture, distended flat on the floor, and foreshortened 
in the most uncompromising way from the hind- 
quarters onward to the head, is a singular sample 
of consummate technical ability; nor in fact 
would it be easy to point out a solitary defect in 
the picture, unless we fall back upon a ques- 
tion of taste, and resent the rather ugly display of 
the principal figure’s big boots and tilted leg. 
Perhaps the colouring of Domingo is a little 
colder than that of Meissonier ; and both his pic- 
tures, more especially the Card-Players, have a 
certain soupgon of Fortuny’s style as well. To 
Fortuny himself we now come—three of his pic- 
tures being (as the catalogue specifies) “ kindly 
lent by Mdme. Fortuny.” Two of them—The 
Artist's Garden in Granada and Carnival in Rome 
—are of small size; the Children in a Japanese 
Saloon considerably larger. These works well 
exemplify the master’s remarkable combination of 
minuteness and sketchiness—the crisp, brilliant, 
flecked touch, and the disuse of solid spaces or 
continuous surface of colour. They are all magi- 
cal in their way; but the delight in gaudy opu- 
lence of material and tint, without a sense of 
repose on the one hand, or colourist depth and 
fusion on the other, must always be distasteful to 
eyes which have been trained into a different 
standard of pictorial art. 

The pre-eminent German picture is that by 
Knaus named Auf Schlechtem Wege—or, as we 
might say, “Going to the Bad.” Though some 
of the elements of this picture are almost offensive 
in their moral and physical ugliness, it is never- 
theless a work of exceptional power and attain- 





ment. The subject is a gambling-party in a 
common country public-house: a haggard, half- 
desperate man, whom his wife and daughter 
endeavour to drag away from his impending ruin, 
is dicing in company with three personages who 
might almost stand as low-life embodiments of 
the flesh, the world, and the devil. , The flesh is 
the host, who is the opponent in the dicing- 
match ; a monstrous, elderly sloven of pink obesity, 
who sits with his back and his bald head and 
half-bared legs turned to the spectator. The 
world is a green-clad, gaunt, large-framed man, 
half-sportsman half-poacher, who seems reckless 
and tameless to the backbone; and the devil is a 
semi-humpbacked artisan, who raises his dispro- 
portionately long and thin arm, with a tumbler 
of colourless vermuth in it, to toast the victim to 
success, and taunt him into destruction. A black 
turnspit in front is a more human character than 
either of these three. The general laying-out of 
this really direful scene, and the “ properties” of 
it (to use the theatrical phrase), are managed with 
a full measure of Knaus’s well-known mastery. 

To represent Belgian (or Dutch) art, we have 
the Winter in Holland, by Munthe—admirable 
among the many capital snow-scenes which this 
artist has painted, and larger in size than most of 
those that we have seen. A canal makes a sharp 
turn in the middle of the picture, and its waters, 
with the stark pollard-willows ranked along one 
of its banks, come boldly and effectively forward. 
Blacker crows neighbour the black bare trunks 
and branchwork, skimming or settling upon the 
bleak whiteness of the plain. 

There are several other painters to be noticed— 
as, for instance, De Neuville, Duez, Leroux, 
Millet, Gysis, Palmaroli, and Raffaelli: but here 
we pause for the present. W. M. Rosserrt. 








EXHIBITION OF FROMENTIN’S WORKS, Xc. 
Paris: March 20, 1877. 

For some weeks past a group of artists who 
form a society, unlimited as to numbers and 
capital, and call themselves L’Union, have beer 
exhibiting a collection of paintings, drawings, and 
enamels in the saloons of the Grand Hotel. The 
public is not yet accustomed to private under- 
takings of this kind. It cannot distinguish what 
is good, and laughs when the bad predominates. 
It reserves all its indulgence for what is mediocre, 
provided only it be official. I must call attention 
to the vigorous drawings of M. Langon, who has 
published a history (issued by the publishers of 
L’ Art), consisting of printed etchings and an 
accompanying text by M. E. Véron, of the first 
period of the fatal war of 1870-71. His talent is 
heavy in character, but his hand has the very rare 
merit of always drawing from nature. Some 
drawings of Frédéric Régamey’s were also there, 
and really beautiful enamels by Alfred Meyer. 
Attached formerly to the Sévres manufactory, 
Alfred Meyer left it for political reasons, and 
courageously carried on his work as an enamellist 
in private life. He has the twofold merit of in- 
venting as well as executing his subjects himself. 
At the last exhibition of the Union Centrale he 
was prevented by a shameful league from receiving 
the gold medal voted to him by the ceramic 
section. 

The Cercle littéraire et artistique of the Rue St. 
Arnaud was founded last year on the model of your 
clubs. It occupies a whole house, furnished with 
all the conveniences which we were innocent of in 
the old patriarchal times, when our young men 
married and busied themselves with their young 
wives and children. With reference to the Cercle 
de l'Union Artistique of the Place Vendéme, it 1s 
a sous-cercle. There are more than twelve hundred 
members: amateurs, deputies, even senators, and 
numbers of artists. They have built a concert- 
room and theatre, which serves as a magnificent 
exhibition room during the day, far superior to 
the one at the “ Mirliton,” which bestowed the 
disrespectful epithet of les pieds crottés on its young 
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rival, This is the first exhibition that has been 
held there. It comprises 245 pictures, naturally 
all members’ works, and about as many as any 
reasonable mortal can take in before lunch, or in 
the course of an afternoon’s walk with his wife or 
daughter. It would be a capital thing if in time 
private picture-galleries like this were to give 
people a disgust for those gigantic marts where 
4,000 pictures are crowded into an area of as many 
métres, from which the visitor comes away blinded 
and thoroughly worn out with fatigue. 

MM. Bastien-Lepage, Duez, Mathey, M. L. Bon- 
nat,and M. Alphonse Hirsch contributed some good 
portraits. But M. Henner’s profile of a young 
Russian lady, Mdlle. A. P., not strictly pretty, I 
am told, but with a sweet, harmonious, and ex- 
tremely intelligent face,,surpassed them all. It 
represents exactly my idea of what a portrait 
should be—indeed, a painter’s idea generally, 
until the fatal moment came when academical 
principles made the study of the face, character, 
mind, and habits of the model give place to the 
study of the technical qualities of the drawing. 
A portrait badly-drawn is evidently no portrait 
at all, but it is equally evident that, if the 
drawing is hard and pretentious—that is, seems 
to have been made the chief object of the artist’s 
attention—the portrait will be unbearable. It was 
so with Ingres and Flandrin, and with the whole 
of that group who so nearly stifled French art. 
The reaction now is complete, and I fancy that 
the next Salon will be very striking in this respect. 

The Cercle in the Place Vendéme, L’Union Art- 
istique, familiarly styled “ Le Mirliton,” has already 
more than once been referred to in my letters, 
It did not cut a brilliant figure this year, and 
must invent something beside absurd nicknames 
if it is to bear favourable comparison with its 
young rival. Some choice things were to be seen 
there nevertheless ; for instance, a little sketch, or 
rather extemporary portrait, of the famous musical 
conductor, M. Pasdeloup, by M. Carolus Duran. 

M. A. de Nittis also sent two very striking 
pictures as regards alike colouring, atmosphere, 
truthfulness, and mise en scéne—the one of Tra- 
ialgar Square, with the pillar on the right, and 
the other of the pavement of the same square, 
with the National Gallery on the left, and St. 
Martin’s Church in the background. These pic- 
tures are no doubt known in London, and have 
had judgment passed upon them there. For my 
part I regard M. A. de Nittis just now as the 
tirst of our genre painters. His figures are living, 
moving people, and there are no exaggerations 
either of dress or action. He makes them funny 
Without descending to caricature. Lastly, he 
knows how to surround his buildings with their 
own native atmosphere, and sees them just as the 
architect made them. He is an artist for whom 
[ have the very highest esteem. He has just 
completed a picture for the next Salon of the Pont 
Royal, the quays, the Seine, and the Tuileries, 
which is a masterpiece of light and composition. 
Loncealed in a carriage drawn on one side of the 
Street, he has been making water-colour studies of 
the Paris streets and boulevards. He sets no value 
on these water-colour drawings, wonderful as they 
are, and I have seen him give them away to his 
visitors with a generosity quite uncalled for. He 
1s an original of independent character, who makes 
his way unaided by dealers or criticism of the 
aser sort. Two thousand pounds has been paid 
for his picture of the Pont Royal by one of your 
countrymen on the strength simply of a description 
given of the sketch. 

he catalogue of the exhibition of Eugéne Fro- 
mentin’s pictures opens with a biographical notice 
Containing a short account of his work and his 
travels, the sum of which I gave you in a former 
letter, written shortly after his death. His friends 
have collected here a considerable number of. his 
Pictures, among them some he exhibited at the 
“alons to which he owed his reputation : L’ Audi- 
ene chez un Khalifat, la Chasse au héron; Arabs 
Watering their horses at a spring in a ravine; Le 


Fauconnier Kabile, &c. To these are added 
some quite unknown, through their having 
been carried straight from the studio to 
the house of the amateur buyer, and also some 
sketches bought at the sale which took place after 
his death. Specially noticeable among the latter 
are his studies of horses, of Arabs in white 
burnouses, and Egyptian women clothed in dark 
stuffs. 

As far as the painting is concerned this exhibi- 
tion does not add to Fromentin’s reputation. 
His palette was poor, and his brush clever and 
animated rather than powerful. What he chiefly 
aimed at was charm of detail and colour. 

Nor did he ever succeed in rising above the 
rapid noting of an episode. Africa did not look 
grand to him as to Eugéne Delacroix. When he 
endeavoured to paint conventional subjects, with a 
view, no doubt, to a seat in the Academy—a dis- 
tinction the Academy had the bad taste never to 
confer upon him—he showed himself extremely 
weak. His pictures of centaurs or centauresses 
are ridiculous and quite inexcusable, though they 
cost him infinite pains. How could an artist who 
showed in his writings that he had the feeling of 
aman of genius for nature squander his precious 
time in attempting to join the body of a woman 
on to that of a mare? Such a thing is monstrous 
and only excusable so long as the religious myths 
to which it answered appealed to the people’s un- 
derstanding. But, in these days! 

But to compensate for this there are some very 
ingenious sketches of his taken in Algeria, the 
Sahara and the Sahel, from nature, of landscapes, 
horses, camels, women carrying burdens, &c., and 
it was by means of them—not from written notes, 
which he never dreamed of at the time—that 
Fromentin retraced day by day, or, better still, 
impression by impression, the history of his 
travels, which are the subject of those two ad- 
mirable books, Un Eté dans le Sahara and Une 
Année dans le Sahel. We was pre-eminently an 
illustrator. His artistic genius lay in that direction. 
He should have had them etched for a fine-paper 
edition of his two books. And, seeing that his death 
interfered with any such possible intention, his 
family should certainly have had the drawings en- 
graved ; now they are all scatiered like straw before 
the wind. A very clever amateur etcher, M. Monte- 
fiore, has, however, I am told, collected a few of 
them and borrowed others, and thinks of publish- 
ing about twenty plates. I have seen three or 
four of them already, and wonderfully true they 
are to the original, both as regards outline and 
colour. The album would be carefully printed 
and handsomely got up, and would comprise a 
short notice of the artist's life, with the passages 
of the book that refer to the drawings. We 
should thus have a more brilliant souvenir of Fro- 
mentin than any photography could furnish, and 
as accurate. Let us hope that the design will be 
carried out, and without loss of time, for the ashes 
of dead artists should not be allowed to grow cold. 
Fromentin deserves to be ranked with the group of 
French painters who have devoted their attention 
to the ethnography, and perpetuated some of the 
most marked features of the customs and dress, 
the beauty and the peculiarities, of races whose 
originality is dying out every day more rapidly. 

Pu. Burry. 








THE FIRMIN-DIDOT COLLECTION. 


A part of the collection of prints and of drawings 
by Old Masters formed by the late M. Firmin Didot 
was on view in London a few days ago at Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s, Mr. Thibeaudeau’s, Messrs. Goupil’s, 
and Mrs. Noseda’s; and the great catalogue, with 
prefaces by M. Charles Blanc and M. Duplessis, 
has come into our hands, The present is not the 
best time for discussing the collection in detail, 
but we may say that its chief characteristic, 
among other notable collections, is its immense 
variety. The Drawings by Old Masters, though 








by no means the strongest part of the cabinet, 


include, among many others, a Rafael of much 
interest in its connexion with known work, and 
some drawings assigned to Rembrandt which 
claim to have special value as studies for subse- 
quent work on the copper. But the authenticity of 
many of them is not el question. Among the 
Prints, the Master of the Caduceus, with his early 
Italian sincerity in intimate expression, jostles 
Martin Schongauer and Diirer, and Rembrandt 
and Van Dyck are shoulder to shoulder with the 
“maitres aimables” of the eighteenth century, 
towards whom, in his old age, M. Didot 
himself had the amiable weakness to lean. 
Possibly not many general collections, in private 
hands, could bear the palm from M. Firmin Didot’s. 
It is chiefly when the works of special masters 
in his cabinet are compared with those in cabinets 
more exclusively devoted to them that inferiority 
is plainly perceptible. Thus one or two German col- 
lections recently dispersed have had much ampler 
representation of the etched work of Adrian van 
Ostade, whose etchings in the present cabinet are, 
by a strange printer’s error, attributed to Isaac van 
Ostade. We have seen, not long ago, a greater 
and rarer assemblage of Van Dycks. And again, 
the Rembrandt portion of the present cabinet, 
though unusually extensive, and rich in many 
beautiful and rare things, would not quite hold its 
own against the cabinet of Sir Abraham Hume, 
composed exclusively of Rembrandts, and dis- 
persed at Christie's last June; and, for general 
quality of the work contained in it, is cer- 
tainly not comparable with one or two exist- 
ing collections in England. When M. Charles 
Blanc writes in the preface before us that never, 
in the richest collections, has he encountered 
“more than a dozen” of the landscapes of Rem- 
brandt, it is pretty evident that our great Hume 
collection was little known by him. That had 
at least thirty. And the Kalle collection— 
to name one other recent one— was about 
equally rich : so that this remark from an autho- 
rity like M. Blanc is somewhat surprising. It is 
a slip of the memory, if not a slip of the pen. At 
the same time it is true that M. Firmin Didot’s 
assemblage of the Master’s landscapes is worthy of 
high praise. He has one or two of the finest in 
the finest condition ; he has also the very rare and 
beautiful Paysage @ la barriére blanche which 
Bartsch and De Claussin attributed to Rembrandt 
—which Wilson thinks “decidedly by De Kén- 
ing”—and which M. Blanc agrees is not the work 
of the Master. 


M. Blane, in his preface, takes occasion to 
regret the times of his youth: “nous achetions 
une eau-forte de Rembrandt, une gravure 
de Beham, un bois d’Albert Diirer, une 
vignette d’Eisen ou de Gravelot,” when 
“quelques unes de ces petites merveilles étaient 
encore d’un prix abordable.” Now, he opines, no 
rivalry is possible except between the “ big-wigs ” 
of the collecting world. “ Financiers make war 
over our heads, and unless one is a millionaire 
one must renounce the hope of forming a collec- 
tion of Rembrandts, Mare Antonios, Diirers, 
Martin Schéns.” And, indeed, the men who are 
old enough to remember the prices of thirty or 
forty years ago may well regret the change— 
unless they were fortunate enough in those days to 
secure a collection. But among a younger gene- 
ration, the acquisition of great prints will have to 
be taken up under different conditions—the things 
will still be cheap, in one sense, because they will 
still be the greatest art that is to be had for the 
money: only the amateur, unless he be rich, will 
have to content himself with a few things where 
thirty years ago he could have had many. Modest 
amateurs will set additional store by their scanty 
array of good things, and the really extensive col- 
lections will be lodged only with the very wealthy 
or in public museums. As the love of the best art 
spreads, “ collecting,” in the present and past sense, 
may become almost a bygone pursuit: it may be 
impossible for the curiosity-hunter to make up 
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butterflies ; but the world will perhaps hardly be 
the loser by such an enhancement of the value of 
fine prints as must tend to spread their possession 
—to diffuse them over wide areas and many 
households. The most devoted amateur has gene- 
rally to be content with a very few pictures, and 
in the future he may have hardly less reason to be 
content with the possession of a very few prints, by 
a master hand. Meanwhile M. Blanc’s lamenta- 
tions belong to a period of transition. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








ART SALES, 


Tue sale of Mr. Redgrave’s drawings and a few 
pictures—almost all by the early English artists, 
whose works Mr. Redgrave knew best—took place 
at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods’, on 
Friday and Saturday week. No remarkable prices 
were achieved. A little portrait of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, by R. Cosway, the miniature-painter, was 
sold for 317. 10s. (Rhodes). Among the drawings 
a portrait in chalk of Miss Stephens, by G. H. 
Harlow, passed into the hands of Messrs. Colnaghi 
for 91, 19s. 6d. By Cosway and R. Hodges there 
was a portrait of Mrs. Cosway, seated in a balcony. 
It went for 5/. 5s. By Morland, there was a por- 
trait of that artist and a lady, which fell to the 
bid of 37. 15s. Many other water-colour drawings, 
framed and unframed, went for very small prices. 
On Saturday there were more water-colours, A 
group of Studies by Rowlandson—cottagers spin- 
ning, a waggon, and the King’s Bench Prison— 
went for 8/. 5s. Another lot, consisting of a 
drawing of a cottage by Gainsborough, and of a 
drawing of Hagley Park, assigned to Turner, from 
the collection of the late W. Wells, sold for the 
same price (Grindlay). Again, a lot, consisting 
of three drawings, Transports from Spain, by 
Francia, Defeat of the Spanish Fleet off Cape St. 
Vincent, by R. Clevely, and Peasants and Cattle, 
by Julius Caesar Ibbetson, realised 18/. 18s, 
(Hogarth). Among the framed drawings sold on 
Saturday was one of Moel Siabod, by John Varley, 
which fell to the bid of 23/. (Martineau), Again, 
a Sunset, by George Barrett, went for 40 gs. 
(Wiggell), and The Idle Servant, by W. Hunt, 
251. (Noseda). There were two drawings attri- 
buted, perhaps justly, to Old Crome, though his 
drawings are now known to be of excessive rarity. 
One of them, a Landscape, was sold for 241. 
(Whitehead), and the other, 4 Group of Trees, 
for 251. Further, there was a drawing of a 
two-arched bridge, by John Varley, which went 
for 10/., and of a one-arched bridge, by J. Glover, 
which realised 13/. 13s. (Whitehead). There 
were no oil pictures of importance. One of the 
most considerable, 4, Gravel Pit, by John Chalon, 
went for 31. 10s., and The Babes in the Wood, by 
R. Redgrave, went for 447. The two days’ sale 
comprised 340 lots; they produced a sum of only 
about 19007. 


Tue first part of the Burleigh James sale, ex- 
tending over ten days, has now concluded at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s. It is a long while since a sale 
of the like duration has offered so little that is 
worthy of remark. We propose to pass briefly 
over a few of the fair specimens, and shall ignore 
a mass that does not call for comment. Of the 
Aldegrevers sold, none were remarkable. The 
McArdell mezzotints were not at all good. The 
Bartolozzis, of which there were many, were 
mostly insignificant, and Bartolozzi, with his weak 
grace, is at best but a poor master. The masters 
being ranged for the most part in alphabetical 
order, and including all schools, strange com- 
panionships were to be noted. Thus, after Barto- 
lozzi, Beauvarlet’s prints come into notice, and of 
these the best impression, Le rendezvous agré- 
able, after Jean Roux, a proof before letters, sold 
very cheaply for 2/. 9s, There were many works 
by the Behams, but not many good ones. Two 


rarities by Sebald Beham deserve notice; one of 


the reverses of three medals, with shields, on 
which are represented a horse, a lion, and a hunt- 
‘ 





ing-horn ; it fell for 37. 10s. Another, a panel of | Achenbach, Italian Landscape, 3,520 fr. ; Clays, 


ornament, with foliage springing from the gro- 
tesque head of a fish—an undescribed print—fell 
for 3/. 4s. Passing by a very great number of 
prints, we come to the line-engravings and mezzo- 
tints of Abraham Blootelinch. P. Schout Muyt- 
mans, after Netscher, Wynants and Wouver- 
mans, a fine proof, went for 4/. 10s., and Cornelius 
Tromp, Admiral of Holland, after Peter Lely, a 
fine example, went for 2/. 7s. A very fine mezzo- 
tint of Blootelinch’s, after Peter Lely, of Lowisa, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, fell for 42.10s. It was 
from the collection of John Young. Coming to 
the engravings of Pierre Drevet, we find 
the portrait of Bossuet, after Rigaud, a fine 
state, going for 4/. 4s., and the portrait 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur, after Coypel, for 7/. 7s. 
Of the works of Albert Diirer there were many. 
We mention four which were among the best. 
The Adam and Eve—not a fine impression—went 
for 251.; The Conversion of S. Hubert—the Saint 
on his knees in the forest of Ardennes, a fine im- 
pression, 33/. 10s. (Noseda); Saint Jerome seated 
an his Chamber, writing, a fine and clear impres- 
sion, 197. 10s.; and lastly, the Knight of Death, an 
impression from the Fountaine Walker collection, 
291. At this sale the poorer things were likely 
to fetch higher prices than in smaller sales, but 
many of such good things as there have been have 
gone for prices perhaps below the average by 
reason of their being accompanied by so many 
mediocre pieces. ‘The second portion of the sale 
will begin on April 23, and will last eight days ; 
while the third and last portion will begin on May 
23, and will last ten days. 


On the 16th ult. was sold at the Salle Drouot 
a collection of modern pictures, which fetched the 
following prices :—Rosa Bonheur, A Sheep and its 
Lamb strayed during a Storm, 7,000 fr.; Eu- 
géne Delacroix, Demosthenes on the Sea Shore, 
19,400 fr.; Paul Delaroche, Jesus at the House of 
Simon, 4,100 fr.; Diaz, The Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, 20,500 fr., The Great Forest, 15,600 fr., 
Diana Hunting, 8,800 fr., The Angler, 3,000 fr., 
Susannah and the Elders, 4,000 fr. ; Jules Dupré, 
The Meridian, 8,900 fr.; The Banks of the Oise, 
3,000 fr.; Th. Rousseau, The Stone Quarries of 
Fontainebleau, 3,850 fr.; Troyon, A Flock of Sheep, 
1,700 fr. The sale produced 150,000 fr. 


Tue sale of the famous collections of the 
Duke of Berwick and Alva, announced for the 
6th inst. at the Salle Drouot, has caused a great 
sensation among collectors. The Liria Palace at 
Madrid, the residence of the dukes, has long been 
renowned for the artistic treasures it contains in 
tapestry, pictures, and engravings. Never was so 
large a number of tapestries offered for sale, com- 
prising specimens of the best-known workers of 
tapestry from the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries; many of them unique, and 
mostly spoils of the conquests of the Duke of 
Alva, the governor and scourge of the Netherlands. 
With the exception of three of Italian origin, 
they are all Flemish, and principally from the 
workshops of Brussels. Many are woven in gold 
and silver. The earlier ones contain subjects derived 
from churches, “ verdures,” animals, allegories, &c., 
a series of episodes in Roman history, after Mar- 
tin de Vos, others after Raffaelle and Rubens. The 
battles of Alexander, after Le Brun, are decorated 
with the arms of Christopher Columbus; but 
most curious of all are three immense tapestries 
woven at Brussels in honour of the Duke of Alva, 
representing the Attack, Passage of a River, and 
Victory, after the manner of Van der Meulen. A 
portrait of the Infanta Margarita, by Velasquez, 
similar to that in the Louvre, a full-length por- 
trait by Murillo, and a splendid landscape by 
Rubens, Departure for Market, are among the 
most remarkable paintings. The sale lasts thirteen 
days. An elaborate catalogue raisonné, by M. C. 
Leblanc, is published. 


Ar a sale of modern pictures at the Hotel 
D vuot, the following prices were obtained :— 





Sea-piece, 5,250 fr.; Diaz, Landscape, effect of 
sunlight, 5,500 fr.; Troyon, Return to the Farm, 
evening, 12,200 fr.; Verboeckhoven, Return from 
Market, 4,900 fr.; Carolus Duran, Family Joys, 
5,800 fr. ; Jacques, Sheep Grazing under the Shade 
of a Forest, 3,050 fr.; Roybet, Interior of a 
Harem, 8,600 fr. ; Schreyer, Halt of Wallachian 
Peasants in a Wood, 8,250 fr.; Alfred Stevens, 
Bad News, 4,260 fr.; Willems, 4 Woman Wash- 
ing her Hands, 4,250 fr. The sale produced 
145,915 fr. (5,876/. 12s.). At a sale on the 
23rd ult., Corot, Landscape, 2,510 fr.; Diaz, The 
Two Sisters, 6,600 fr. ; Repose, 6,000 fr.; Before 
the Storm, 6,000 fr. ; E. Hébert, The Green-Eyed 
Syren, 7,500 fr. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. ALFRED Hunt is prevented from sending to 
the Old Water-Colour Society's exhibition all that 
he had hoped to send, but he will contribute two 
or three things, and possibly among them a draw- 
ing of a scene near Whitby, which it is interesting 
to compare or to contrast with the oil-picture des- 
tined by the artist for the Royal Academy. In 
each the subject, as far as the leading lines of the 
design are concerned, is the same: that is, in each 
case the view is taken on the coast two miles 
below the quaint little town with which many of 
Mr. Hunt’s most subtle and suggestive sketches 
have made us familiar. In each, there rises to the 
left a precipice of cliff; in each the flat rocks of 
the coast extend along the foreground; and in 
each the coast objects are the same—a wrecked 
boat lying dark on the rocks, and one or two pass- 
ing figures giving movement to the scene. Away 
to the distance, headland stretches beyond head- 
land, and there are wide spaces of sea and sky. But 
the interest of the one picture is absolutely distinct 
from that of the other. In the completed oil- 
picture, strong as is the drawing of the cliff, and 
fine as is the sense of distance conveyed by the 
grey and receding headlands, it is the character 
of wet and slippery rock on flat or shelving shore 
that is realised with the greatest power. In the 
as yet unfinished water-colour, interest is rather 
directed to the sky. The shore itself attracts 
notice in so far as its tidal pools, link beyond link, 
reflect the light, and in so far as its further cliffs 
are rosy with the glow of sunshine; but it isin 
the changeful sky and in the swiftly varying 
effects of atmosphere that the charm of the work 
is to be found. And it is peculiarly interesting tv 
see these two works together, and to observe how 
with the permanent outlines of landscape exactly 
the same—nay, with even the accidental acces- 
sories of wreck and figures precisely alike—the 
painter has produced two pictures of which one 
need hardly at all recall the other. Only a painter 
whose peculiar strength lay in the rendering of 
subtle effects of fleeting colour and light could 
arrive at this, and the painter, moreover, must 
needs be one who saw in his subject much more 
than the subject offered to the view of most. 
Both these works are evidences of fine and sensi- 
tive observation and stored knowledge, held at 
the disposal of a hand trained to the accurate 
execution of difficult feats, and equally apt at 
work that is indicative, and at work that 1 
finished. These pictures of Mr. Hunt's afford the 
most sincere pleasure. 


Mr. Armstrone has recently been working 
upon a portrait of Mrs. Beale, which takes rank, 
we hear, among the most successful of his pic~ 
tures. It represents a youngish and of course 
graceful woman, draped in red, and in act to feed 
birds that are clustering about her. 


Mr. Huserr Herxomer has three pictures 
destined, we believe, for the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. There are two landscapes and # 
portrait—or more properly speaking, a portrait, “ 
landscape, and a figure-landscape. Mrs. Hen} 
Mason, a fair and strong-looking young wom, 
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arrayed in white muslin, much befrilled, stands at 


_ the corner of a garden terrace, hard by a balus- 


trade, and turns to the spectator from the land- 
scape of wood and water at the foot of the garden. 
The arrangement of the figure, with one hand laid 
gently on the long fan which touches the stone- 
work, and the other catching a fold of the skirt, 
and with broad dark hat, set jauntily, with an air 
of simplicity and freedom, is graceful and happy : 
the black hat’s sombre and rich lining giving value 
to the wave and colour of the fair hair. The 
dominant hues of the picture are pale blue and 
grey, passing into brown, and harmonious effect is 
reached without effort, by no abrupt transitions, 
but by the repetitions and variations in one part 
of the canvas of colour which has occurred in 
another. Thus, the white muslin, of whiteness 
so subdued as only to suggest whiteness and not 
to realise it, catches tones of grey from the grey 
sky, and the pale blue of ribband at wrist or by 
neck is balanced by the grey blues of the land- 
scape. The picture is a skilful presentation of a 
face healthy, vigorous, and fresh. Mr. Herkomer’s 
simple landscape is entitled By the Margin willow- 
veiled, and it represents a broad and shallow stream 
of swiftly-running water, with black water-fowl 
by the water grasses and red reeds of the 
foreground. On either side of the stream, 
which has the vivacity of water both swift and 
shallow, are woods of various kinds: willow 
and brushwood near the banks, leading up to the 
finer and more majestic foliage of the higher 
ground, and fold behind fold of hills green and 
brown. The third and most considerable work is 
entitled Der Bittgang—Peasants Praying for a 
Successful Harvest, the subject more than the 
treatment recalling M. Jules Breton’s admirable 
work in the Luxembourg, La Bénédiction des 
Blés. Against those peasants of Artois, present 
to the memory, the younger painter has set these 
peasants seemingly of the Bavarian Tyrol. There 
are six divided into three groups. An old man, 
decrepit, but of fervent piety, leads the way as 
best he can in the foreground, immediately ac- 
companied by an aged peasant woman, his wife, 
.and by a little one, their grandchild, who leans 
over from the path to pluck a poppy from among 
the ripening corn that hedges them in. Behind, 
a graceful damsel and her younger child-sister 
pause on the descending path as it turns to the 
left. And still behind and aboye them a middle- 
aged man, with thoughts it may be not wholly 
concentrated on the office of the moment, kneels 
bare-headed. Further back, the path is lost by a 
turn in the hills—a further stretch of the moun- 
tain cornfield—but across a ravine other mountains 
are seen, partially wooded, and ending in abrupt 
forms and peaks now snow-covered. Mr. Her- 
komer, while retaining for the landscape some 
portion of the spectator’s interest, has given the 
chief interest to the figures of the simple pea- 
Santry. Their faces and attitudes he has managed 
to pourtray without undue sacrifice of beauty on 
the one hand or the introduction of a sentimental 
and spurious grace on the other. The picture is 
pleasant, with much air of truth. 


We hear that the widow of the late Thomas 
Earle, sculptor, has presented the model of the 
Sust of the late W. J. Fox, M.P., made by her 
husband about sixteen years ago, to South Place 
pon in which Mr, Fox ministered for many 
. Mr. McLxay’s Exhibition of British and 

oreign Pictures, at No. 7 Haymarket, contains 
several works of an attractive kind; the present 
selection opened to the public on March 26. We 
Se, specify—-Alfred Stevens, a series of the Four 
»easons, personified in figures of ladies of fashion ; 
Certainly not very laudable specimens of this im- 
mensely skilful painter: the Autumn is con- 
siderably the best. Escosura, 4 Pleasant After- 
— ; 4n interior, with bright but somewhat chill 
sunshine. Henry Moore, Sgually Weather, and 
other examples, Heilbuth, The Cardinal's Pro- 





menade; balustraded pleasure-grounds (of the 
character of the Villa Medici) with three of his 
Eminence’s body-servants, and, beyond the para- 
pet, a lady and nurse with a baby; we hardly 

ow what interpretation the painter intends us 
to put on this set of dramatis personae. Fildes, 
A Venetian Fruitseller, and A Venetian Market 
Woman; bold pieces of painting, with the 
decision and some of the coarse quality of Phillip. 
Boldini, Friends ¢n Council, two overdressed ladies 
of about 1810. Fromentin, Arabs Fording a 
Stream, a large, slight, and dexterous work. 
Gadsby, Waiting on Mamma. Munthe, Sunset on 
the Snow, and Evening in Autumn. Tadema, 
Entrance to an Egyptian Courtyard, a very effective 
little picture, with asinglefigure. Boughton, Morn- 
ing and Evening—female impersonations, among the 
most agreeable productions of this popular artist. 
Billet, A Brittany Shepherdess. Detaille, La Re- 
connaissance, a forcible, telling military picture, 
known by a photograph. Albert Moore, Battle- 
dore and Beads—the latter a very choice specimen. 
Brett, Near Anglesea. Clay, Firing a Salute, not 
adequately made out in form. Munkaczy, Wash- 
ing on the Banks of a River. Gués, The Young 
Knight's Sword. 


Dr. ScHLIEMANN will read a paper at a special 
meeting of the British Archaeological Association, 
to be held in the rooms of the Institute of British 
Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., on Wednesday, 
the llth inst., on “Troy and its Analogy to 
Mycenae.” Lord Houghton will take the chair. 


Amone the pictures destined for the Academy 
exhibition, one that is likely to secure a good deal 
of notice and popularity, and to deserve it too, is 
a Cavalier and Roundhead subject by Mr. Valen- 
tine Bromley—a large and effective picture, which 
tells its story with unmistakeable expressiveness. 
It will be called (we believe) “ Where ts the Phil- 
istine?” and represents three Parliamentarian sol- 
diers searching for a concealed Royalist. A little 
dog has inopportunely begun playing with the 
absentee’s glove, and one of the troopers fiercely 
challenges a heart-stricken lady to produce him. 
This picture, and some others painted by Mr. 
Bromley, were on view lately along with various 
portraits, the production of Mr. J. F. Robertson ; 
vigorous telling works executed with freedom and 
a good sense of tone. One of the Duchess of 
Westminster, a head-and-shoulders portrait, may 
be particularly cited as painted with much com- 
mand of flesh-tint and impasto. 


Tue death of the distinguished Austrian land- 
scape-painter Anton Hansch, which we men- 
tioned last week, took place some months ago, 
and an exhibition of his works is at present 
arranged in the Kiinstlerhaus at Vienna. This 
offers in its completeness a remarkable representa- 
tion of that Alpine scenery whose various aspects 
Hansch for more than forty years studied and 
reproduced with such faithful effect. Unlike other 
painters of mountains, Hansch, it is said, was not 
content with merely making a study on the spot, 
but used often to entirely finish his picture in the 
desolate regions it represented. This gives his 
work a peculiarly truthful character such as atelier 
landscapes can scarcely possess. But although 
his Alpine subjects naturally form the chief 
interest of the exhibition, the place of honour in 
the room is rightly assigned to his celebrated 
picture Unter den Linden, now in the possession 
of the Emperor of Austria. This is thought by 
German critics to represent the highest point of 
his art, which began to decline somewhat in power 
from the time (about 1858) at which it was 
painted. His greatest artistic activity lies between 
1840 and 1855. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Société 
des Nouvelles Archives de l’Art Francais it was 
stated that this society, which was founded in 
1872, and now seems in a very active condi- 
tion, would, besides its normal volume of docu- 
ments, undertake the publication of a work of 
high importance for the history of art in France 


—namely, Les Procts-Verbaux de 1 Académie de 
Peintwre, from the original manuscript registers 
preserved in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The first 
volume of these procés-verbaux is already finished 
and the second tolerably advanced. These will no 
doubt contain many interesting details, but M. 
Montaiglon, the president of the society, drew 
especial attention to some important documents, to 
be published in the fifth volume, by which the 
name of the painter of the celebrated triptych at 
Aix so long ascribed to King René would be 
accurately determined. The Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, however, also promises the publication of 
these documents in its next number. The volumes 
of the Procés-Verbaux of the Academy will be 
presented free to all the members of the society. 


Tue project for an exhibition of French historic 
portraits in imitation of our national portrait 
exhibitions of past years is being warmly taken 
up in France, especially by the Commission for 
the Inventory of the Riches of Art, and there 
seems no doubt that a very important collec- 
tion will be made. The English commission have 
also offered, it is said, to aid in this design by 
sending a number of portraits of French nota- 
bilities, and also of Englishmen who have played 
important parts in French history, from various 
English collections, so that it is supposed that 
as many as from five to six hundred portraits 
of undoubted authenticity will be collected, 
which may worthily fill the first gallery of the 
section devoted to the fine arts at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1878. 


THE project, originally started by L’Art, and 
mentioned some months ago in the Acapemy, of 
creating a museum of decorative art in Paris, after 
the model of South Kensington, is receiving at 
the present time a great deal of attention, and the 
organisation of its forces is being rapidly effected. 
Indeed, the need of such a museum as a means of 
art instruction, especially as regards art in its ap- 
plication to industry, is plainly acknowledged by 
the French, and the great success of the art 
schools in connexion with South Kensington is 
evidently an immense incentive to try what can 
be done by means of similar training in other 
countries. The Union Centrale has already done 
so much for the encouragement and promotion of 
art manufacture and decorative design in France 
that it is natural to find it taking an important 
share in the formation of the new museum, and it is 
specially stated that the basis of the ‘work 
will rest upon the foundation laid by the Union. 
L’Art, in a recent number, published a first 
list of the members of the society, in which 
we recognise many well-known names, among 
others those of Sir Richard Wallace and 
Mr. Cunliffe Owen, the latter of whom by his 
special experience in the subject will no doubt 
be of great service in the organisation of the new 
museum. Both these gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed honorary presidents, as well as the Marquis 
de Chenneviéres and M. Edouard André, President 
of the Union Centrale ; while the Duc d’Audriffet- 
Pasquier, President of the Senate, is president in 
chief, and the Duc de Chaulnes, the Vicomte 
Etienne de Ganay, and MM. Adrien Dubouché, 
Eugéne Guillaume, Edouard Reynart, and Raoul 
Delamotte are the vice-presidents. Besides these 
high authorities, at a meeting held last month at 
the Hotel de Luynes, an executive committee 
of thirty members was a 0 under the pre- 
sidency of the Duc de Chaulnes, to do the real 
work of organisation, so that it is apparent that 
a great amount of force is being brought to bear 
on this important project—force sufficient, it is 
to be hoped, to {carry it through {with brilliant 
success. 

Tur Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst for March 
opens with some well-studied notes on Giovanni 
da Udine’s fresco decorations by Joseph Wastler, 
who describes not only the well-known wall-paint- 
ings in the Loggie of the Vatican, but also others 





that he executed at Florence, Venice, and more 
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especially in the Castle Collorado at'Udine. Herr 
Richter concludes his suggestions with regard to 
Michelangelo's Sleeping Cupid, of which we spoke 
last month ;‘and Prof. R. Bergau communicates 
some rather uninteresting correspondence which 
took place at the beginning of the present century 
between the Crown Prince of Bavaria and the 
German architect Carl Haller von Hallerstein, who 
made in his time several noteworthy discoveries of 
Hellenic antiquities, especially the statue groups 
of the Temple at Aegina. Our National Gallery, 
which is receiving such thorough criticism in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, has likewise a place in 
the German journal, but it has here only a short 
notice accorded to it by Mr. Beavington Atkinson. 
Several illustrations are given from it, including 
Flameng’s etching of the portrait of Masaccio, 
and Rajon’s of the woman scraping a carrot by 
Nicolas Maas. 


Unner the title of Archief voor Nederlandsche 
Kunstgeschiedenis, Messrs. Van Baalen and Sons, of 
Rotterdam, are issuing a periodical containing 
copies of authentic documents relating to Nether- 
landish painters, sculptors, and art-workers of 
every class from the earliest times to the end of 
the eighteenth century. The first two numbers 
reproduce the entries in the registers of admission 
of masters to the guild of St. Luke at Delft, com- 
prising the period between 1613 and 1714. 
Among the more important painters for whose 
biographies these registers furnish trustworthy 
data are:—Peter de Hooch, admitted, with style 
of stranger, Sept. 20, 1655; Hans Jordaens, 
master’s son, admitted Oct. 1, 1657—he was, there- 
fore, son either of Simon or, more probably, of 
H{ans Jordaens, both of whom were admitted as 
masters before 1615—Paul Potter, stranger, ad- 
mitted Aug. 6, 1646; John Vermeer, burgher, 
admitted Dee. 29, 1653, head-man of the guild in 
1662, 1665, 1670, and 1671; his master, Charles 
Fabricius, stranger, had been admitted Oct. 29, 
1652; Anthony Palamedes Stevaerts, burgher, 
admitted Dec. 6, 1621, and not, as hitherto 
stated, in 1656; Simon de Vleijger, stranger, 
admitted Oct. 18, 1634; Emmanuel Witte, 
stranger, admitted June 23, 1641, interesting 
as giving the probable date of his fine in- 
teriors of the church of Delft; Egbert van 
der Poel, burgher, admitted Oct. 17, 1650. 
The Delft guild included also among its members 
tapestry-weavers, embroiderers, book-binders, en- 
gravers, glass-painters, painters of pottery, potters, 
&e. Collectors will do well to seek here for the 
solution of the ciphers that occur on Delft ware of 
the period ; these ciphers are often, however, the 
marks neither of the painter nor the potter, but of 
the merchant—shopkeeper is the designation in 
the Registers. Occasionally, however, pieces of 
Delft are met with bearing a combination of two or 
three ciphers; an instance occurs in Chaffers’s 
Marks, third edition, p. 266, which is the com- 
bined cipher of Cornelius Keyser, potter, admitted 
May 25, 1668, Adrian Pijnacker, painter, and 
James Pijnacker, shopkeeper at the sign of De Por- 
celeijne Fles, admitted February 29, 1672. Martin 
Gouda, whose cipher occurs on the same page, was 
also a shopkeeper, admitted 1671. Another cipher, 
on the same page, is erroneously stated to be that 
of G. K. Leynhove, whereas it is that of Quirinus 
A. Kleijnhove, 1659-1674. Many others in the 
same work appear very doubtful—e.g., I K stands 
more probably for John Kruijck than for John 
Culick. We note, in conclusion, that an English- 
man, one William Panther, was admitted as 
master-potter Octuber 13, 1657. 








THE STAGE. 


TuE comedietta—or, in the words of the playbill, 
the “ fireside story”—entitled The Vicarage, pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Satur- 
day last, proves to be a new version of M. Octave 
Feuillet’s Le Village. It is played, as already 
announced, in conjunction with Mr, Boucicault’s 





London Assurance, These, and other performances, 
we propose to review in occasional articles devoted 
to such new pieces, or revivals of old pieces, as from 
the point of view of dramatic art and the progress 
of our stage appear deserving of special criticism. 


THE new comedy by Mr. C. M. Rae, entitled 
Fame, will be produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre this evening. Mr. Rae is a young writer 
who has contributed to the stage some slight 
pieces which have been fairly successful. 


Mr. Cuartes Maruews will during his pre- 
sent engagement at the Opéra Comique revive 
The Cosy Couple—a version by Mr.G. H. Lewes 
of Le Village, which was popular twenty years 
ago, but has not been revived for a long time. 


THE unabated passion for Russian stories on 
the Parisian stage is indicated by the production 
at the Porte St.-Martin of a drama entitled Les 
Exilés, founded on a popular story by the Prince 
Lubomirski, of which an English translation has 
just been published. This is a tale of Russian life 
under the Czar Nicholas, which, according to 
Mr. Kinglake’s view expressed in the introductory 
chapters to the latest edition of his History of the 
Invasion of the Crimea, was a very different thing 
—so far at least as regards the relations between 
the Czar and the people—from Russian life in 
these days. The substance of the novel is the 
history of a conspiracy taking its rise in the very 
focus of official despotism, and it is skilfully con- 
trived to introduce pictures of Russian society as 
well as Russian scenery, from the Neva to the 
Volga, and even to the very confines of the Chinese 
empire. It hasaself-willed and high-spirited heroine 
named Tatiana, a persecuted patriot, a wicked 
chief of police, a socialistic and discontented 
employé, besides spies, jailers and petty tyrants in 
sufficient number to invest the whole with that 
atmosphere of tortuous policy and corrupt offi- 
cialism which, since the publication of De Custine’s 
work, has haunted the imaginations of story-writers 
who treat of Russian institutions. For the French 
stage this popular tale has almost of necessity 
undergone some change. It is, as Frenchmen say, 
de rigueur that the most prominent figure in the 
piece—the Choragus, as it were, of the shifting 
situation, should be a young French gentleman, 
and accordingly the whole action. is made to arise 
out of the accident of a certain Max de Bussiéres 
becoming an accidental observer of the proceedings 
of a band of conspirators. There is abundance of 
hairbreadth escapes and of other thrilling incidents, 
and the opportunities for picturesque scenery are 
not neglected. But the play belongs strictly to 
the class of melodrame, and seems not likely to 
outlive a temporary fashion. 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


At the concert last Saturday Brahms’s new sym- 
phony in C minor was performed for the second 
time in England. Considering the large amount 
of curiosity naturally felt by musicians with 
regard to so important a work, the comparatively 
empty state of the concert-room can only be 
accounted for by the fact that many who would 
probably otherwise have been present were away 
from town for their Easter vacation. 

Further acquaintance with this very remarkable 
symphony has heightened the favourable impres- 
sion produced by a first hearing. Many of the 
beauties which, on listening to the work at Cam- 
bridge last month, either escaped notice alto- 
gether, or were at best but imperfectly grasped, 
became much clearer on further acquaintance. 
This was more especially the case with the open- 
ing movement — decidedly the most abstruse 
portion of the symphony. In general Brahms'’s 
music is distinguished by his use of diatonic in 
preference to chromatic harmonies ; and some of 
his most striking effects are produced by new 
combinations and successions of common chords. 





The movement in question is, on the contrary, ex- 
tremely chromatic, while in its polyphony it 
almost reminds one of the style of Bach. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Manns I had the opportunity 
of examining for a short time the manuscript 
score from which he conducted, and this ex- 
treme polyphony was the first point that struck 
me. In many parts of the music several 
melodies, all apparently of nearly equal import- 
ance, are proceeding together ; and none but con- 
ductors know how difficult it isin such cases to 
render the music clear to the hearer. The general 
character of this first movement is accurately de- 
scribed by “G™” in his annotations in the pro- 
gramme as one of “restless, passionate, subjective 
melancholy.” This predominates throughout, 
especially in the principal themes, though at times 
relieved by gleams of light, as in the charming 
melody in E flat major, with which the second 
subject begins, or the dialogue between clarinet 
and horn (quite after the manner of Schubert) 
which foliows. The close of the first part of the 
movement in the key of E flat minor, instead of 
Ei flat major, an innovation on the customary 
form, finds its full justification in the spirit of 
the music. Beethoven, it may be remarked in 
passing, had already made the same modification 
of the established rule in his great sonata in F 
minor, commonly called the “ Appassionata,” with 
the first movement of which the corresponding 
portion of Brahms’s symphony is not witbout 
affinity of feeling. 

Of the exquisite charm of the slow movement 
no words can convey any idea. It was this por- 
tion of the work which on a first hearing produced 
the deepest impression, for its beauties lie more 
upon the surface than in the rest of the symphony. 
There is possibly less individuality here than 
in the first Allegro; the opening subject has, 
if the expression may be allowed, a combined 
flavour of Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann, 
though there is no direct imitation of either of 
those masters. Here, again, passion is the pre- 
dominating characteristic of the music; but it is 
altogether a different phase of passion from that 
which shows itself in the preceding movement. 
There we find melancholy, not unmixed with 
rage; here it is rather intense emotion which 
finds utterance. No one of a really musical tem- 
perament can listen unmoved to the melodies of 
this Andante. There is one passage in particular 
for the violins, immediately following (if I re- 
member rightly) the first subject, which seems to 
rise to a poignant, almost agonised, cry, producing 
an effect to which there are but few parallels in 
music. But the whole movement is one of which 
description is alike useless and hopeless, It must 
be heard to be understood. ; 

Brahms’s exquisite tact and true artistic feeling 
are shown in his introduction for the third move- 
ment of his work of an Intermezzo, in place of the 
usual Scherzo; for it is difficult to conceive of 
any movement in the ordinary Scherzo form which 
would not, after the sustained passion of the first 
two movements, have jarred upon the hearer with 
a feeling of incongruity. The quiet pastoral flow 
of this Intermezzo, on the other hand, comes as & 
refreshing contrast to what has preceded; the 
orchestration is delicate and quiet throughout— 
trumpets and drums being excluded, and the solo 
wind instruments employed in the happiest man- 
ner. To the storm of the first movement, to the 
intense emotion of the Andante, has succeeded a 
period of calm, the calm of quict resignation and 
contentment. 

In the introduction to the Finale, the tempest 
seems to threaten us once more. Here all 1s 
gloomy and my a the music heightens in force 
of expression from bar to bar; when, just as a 
furious outburst seems approaching, a sudden 
change of magical beauty takes place. Accom- 
panied by tremolos for muted strings, a new 
melody is announced by the horn, supported by 
pianissimo chords for the trombones, which last- 
named instruments are doubly effective here from 
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their having been silent throughout the preced- 
ing movements. The repetition of the horn melody 
by the flute in its highest notes is of beautiful 
effect; a prolongation of the passage leads almost 
immediately into the final Allegro, in C major. 
There is a passing reminiscence of the Finale of 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony in the principal 
theme, but while slightly detracting from its 
originality this robs the phrase of none of its 
beauty. Unrestrained joy is the general sentiment 
of the music; the developments are constructed 
with a masterly hand, and the whole Allegro forms 
a worthy close to the greatest symphony of modern 
times. 

With regard to the performance of the work on 
Saturday no praise that could be given to Mr. 
Manns or his orchestra would be exaggerated. 
The symphony is unquestionably one of the most 
difficult in existence ; but it was rendered with a 
finish above reproach. Some idea of the amount 
of labour involved in its preparation may be 
formed when it is stated that, even with such 
admirable players as those of Mr. Manns’s band, 
about twelve rehearsals were thought necessary to 
do justice to the work. 

A most successful “ first appearance at these 
concerts” was made on Saturday by Miss Dora 
Schirmacher. I had the pleasure of hearing this 
young lady, who was then only fourteen years of 
age, at the Liverpool Musical Festival in October, 
1874. She at that time showed great promise, 
a promise which, it is pleasing to add, was not 
belied on the present occasion. She brought 
forward Mendelssohn’s concerto in D minor, of 
which she gave a most excellent rendering. 
During the last three years she has unquestionably 
made great progress, having especially gained in 
power, in which, when I previously heard her, 
she was somewhat deficient. Her execution is 
highly finished, and she plays with much taste. 
She has now, I believe, completed her education 
at the Leipzig Conservatorium, and she is a pupil 
of which that institution may be justly proud. 

The remaining items of the concert were 
Cherubini’s overture to Faniska, the Ballet Airs 
from Gounod’s Reine de Saba, and vocal pieces by 
Miss Emily Thornton and Mr. Edward Lloyd. ~ 

EseEnezerR Provt. 





Tue last of the present series of Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s musical evenings took place on Thursday 
week, the 29th ult., when the programme in- 
cluded Rubinstein’s quintett for piano and wind 
instruments; Gade’s Fantasiestiicke, Op. 43, for 
clarinet and piano; portions of Bach's sonata in 
E flat for flute and piano, and of his “Suite 
Anglaise” in A minor; and vocal music by Gluck, 
Schumann, and Berlioz. 


Tue first of the new series of chamber concerts 
at Allen Street Schools, Kensington, was given by 
Messrs. Shedlock and Polonaski, on Wednesday 
evening last. The programme comprised as its 
chief items Haydn's trio in C major, and fan- 
tasia in C for piano solo; Mozart's sonata for piano 
and violin in E minor; Beethoven’s sonata in G 
minor for piano and violoncello; and Reissiger's 
trio in D minor, Op. 25. 

We would remind our readers of the concert of 
the Bach Choir next Wednesday, when Bach’s 
great Mass in B minor is to be given for the third 
time in London. This magnificent work is so 
seldom to be heard that all lovers of the old 
master will do well to avail themselves of the 
Opportunity, 


Tae death is announced, at Florence, of the 
celebrated contralto singer, Caroline Unger. She 
Was born at Vienna in 1800, and made her début 
in that city in 1819, as Cherubino in the Nozze di 

‘garo. It was she who had the honour of. singing 
the contralto solo in the first performance of Beet- 
roven's Choral Symphony at Vienna, on May 7, 

824. She left the stage in 1840, and after 
Fao a8 a Frenchman, M. Sabatier, settled at 

ence, 
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GOUNOD’S SEVEN WORDS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
” MESSE SOLENNELLE. 
” DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 
HANDEL'S DETTINGEN TE DEUM. 
” UTRECHT JUBILATE. 
” ACIS AND GALATEA. 
HAYDN’S FIRST MASS. 
” THIRD MASS (IMPERIAL). 
TE DEUM. 





MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE. 
” WALPURGIS NIGHT. 


” AS THE HART PANTS. 

” COME, LET US SING. 

” WHEN ISRAEL OUT OF EGYPT CAME. 
” NOT UNTO US. 


” LORD, HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET’ 
ME? 
” NEAR MY PRAYER. 


” MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
” MAN IS MORTAL. 
FESTGESANG (IIYMN OF PRAISE). 
” CHRISTUS. 
” TO THE SONS OF ART. 
” AVE MARIA. 
MEYERBEER’'S NINETY-FIRST PSALM. 
MOZART’S FIRST MASS. 
” TWELFTH MASS. 
” REQUIEM. 
PERGOLESI’S STABAT MATER. 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 
SPOHR’S LAST JUDGMENT. 
° GOD, THOU ART GREAT. 
WEBER'S MASS IN E FLAT. 
” MASS IN G. 
Many of the above may be had, handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, 
gilt edges, each 2s. 6d. 


London: Novetio, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners Street, W. ; 
and 80 and 81 Queen Street, E.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


‘THE ACADEMY. 





Haur- | QuarR- 


| 
| 
YEARLY. yearty.| TERLY. 


| 








£5 d.|\£ 5 a. 





Za d. 

If obtained of a Newsvendor or | 
at a Railway Station -1918 0,0 66/0 8 8 
Including Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdum . .|015 2/0 77/0 810 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. . 5 ° -|017 4/0 8 8/0 4 @ 




















THE ACADEMY. 





[Apri 7, 1877. 








A NEW REVELATION. 


Just published, price 12s. 


ENGLAND AND 


Or, 


ISLAM; 


THE COUNSEL OF CAIAPHAS. 


Bry EDWARD MAITLAND, 
Author of “The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” “The Keys of the Creeds,” &c. 





FROM THE NEW PREFACE. 


__ * The production of this book was accompanied by phenomena of such a character as to leave no doubt on the minds of the 
writer and others who witnessed them, that it contains a revelation from the spiritual world which is destined to constitute it 
one of the world’s bibles. Written under the control of a spirit claiming to be the same that spoke through the prophets of the 
Old and New Testaments, while intended immediately to afford a solution of the present European complication, it sets forth the 


existence and nature of God and the soul, the perfection of the whole Divine existence, 


the object and character of religion... 
ment; the spiritual relationship between En 
destiny which awaits her fulfilment of that duty.” 


the purpose and method of creation, and 


.-.It further points the place of the present epoch in the scheme of the world’s develop- 
gland, Islam, and Israel; the duty of England in the present crisis; and the high 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, Publishers ; 
Of whom the New Preface can be obtained by previous purchasers. 





Just published. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 208 pp. illustrated, 2s. 


AGRICULTURAL TEXT-BOOK; 


EMBRACING SOILS, MANURES, ROTATION OF CROPS, 
AND LIVE STOCK. 


By JOHN WRIGHTSON, F.CS., 
Professor of Agriculture in the Agricultural College, Cirencester. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, Sons, & Co., London, Glasgow, and 
dinburgh, 
Just published. 
‘Text post 8vo, 376 pp. 3s.6d. Volume of Plates and Tables, 7s. 


THE THEORY 


OF 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 


A TREATISE ON THE CALCULATIONS INVOLVED IN NAVAL 
DESIGN. 
By SAMUEL J. P. THEARLE, F.R.S.N.A., 


Surveyor to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, late of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall. 


WILLIAM CoLtixs, Sons, & Co., London, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh. 





“ QANITAS.” 
« QANITAS.” 
« QANITAS.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 
OHANN SEBASTIAN BACH: LIFE of. 


An Abridged Translation from the German of C. H. 
BitTEeR, by JANET E. KAY SHUTTLEWORTH. With Preface by 
Sir Junius Benupicr. Contains also a Portrait of Bach and a 
Classified List of all his known Compositions, 

.‘‘ Now that the greatest of Bach's works, the ‘ Passion Music,’ is ex- 
citing so much interest, this attractive sketch of the composer can 
scarcely fail to be welcome, affording, as it does, a reliable and succinct 
account of his career...... A feature of special interest which has been 


added to the work is a complete list of the master's works, arranged in 
@ most convenient form for reference.” 


Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 
London: Hovutston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 4s. 
EMARKS on the RECENT OCEANIC 
EXPLORATIONS, and the Current-creating Action of 
Vis-inertiae in the Ocean, By W. L. JorDAn, F.R.G.S., Author 
of “The Ocean : its Tides and Currents.” 
HARDWICKE & BOGUE, 192 Piccadilly. 





1877. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


N ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDER- 

STANDING. By Joun Locke, Gent. With the Notes 

and Illustrations of the Author, and an Analysis of his Doctrine 

of Ideas, also Questions for Examination. By A. M., Gold 
Medallist and Ethical Moderator in Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: WILLIAM TEeGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, price 2s. ; free by post, 2s. 2d. 


HE PRACTICE of ARITHMETIC. Part I. 
A Companion Volume to “ The Principles of Arithmetic.” By 
D. O’SULLIVAN, Ph.D., M.R.I.A., one of the Professors in the 
piaining Department of the Commissioners of National Education, 
Dublin: ALEX. THoM, Abbey Street. London: SmpKiy, MaR- 
SHALL, & Co. Edinburgh: JOHN MENZIEs. 


OLD EDITIONS of the BIBLE and NEW 

TESTAMENT, WANTED to PURCHASE.—Persons having 
Copies in English of Old Bibles and New Testaments previous to the 
year 1750, or between 1770 and 1780, for SALE, are requested to send 
price, size, condition, and, if imperfect, state where they begin and end, 
to FRANCIS Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 


HALF-HOURS with HANDEL, and Select 


Airs from the Oratorios, Sacred Airs, &c. With or without 
Flute. Violin, and Violoncello Accompaniments, by W. H. CALL 
COTT. Lists of these capital Arrangements gratis. 

C. LONSDALE, Musical Circulating Library, 26 Old Bond Street, W. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITH’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use 
of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a soft 
bandage being worn around the boy while oe resisting 
wer is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, 
tting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manu- 


facturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, l6s., 2ls.. 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage free. Double 
ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. ; postage tree. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 


528. 6d. ; y ny, free. 
a: ice Orders to be made payable to John White, Post Office, 
ice i. 
' NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 

SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 

texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each ; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 

















EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1875. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


FIRE PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR . £742,553 0 0 
LOSSES. ° P P ° . - 355,161 12 8 
NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD, in- 
cluding Interest . ° . e . 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
INCOME FROM PREMIUMS, after de- 
ducting re-assurances . e Py . £240,963 14 0 
BONUSES DECLARED for the Last Two Quinquenniums :— 
£1 10s. per cent. per annum on sum Assured, upon all Policies 
entitled to participate. 
FUNDS. 


After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the 
Funds of the Company will stand as follows :— 


CAPITAL PAID-UP. . + « « £289,545 0 0 
FIRE FUND. . . » « « 400,000 0 0 
RESERVE FUND . ° ° - « 600,000 0 0 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS . 92,745 19 0 
9 
9 


251,390 10 10 


LIFE FUNDS . . « « «  « 1,976,146 11 
£3,258,437 10 


GROWTH OF FUNDS. 


1872. . . . . . . - £2,361,812 
1873. . . . . . . + 2,645,503 
1874. . . . . . . + 2,957,174 
1875. . . . . . . + 3,258,437 


Extract from Auditors’ Report. 
“We have examined and counted every Security, and have 


found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 
aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in 








the said Balance-Sheets,” 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 








ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


May be provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £1,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as COMPENSATION. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, may be sec at moderate premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL. LONDON. : 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post- 
free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer & Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be Seen at 
18 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 
For over 30 years approved as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; 


and as a safe and gentle qppetent for delicate constitutions, ladies, 
children, and infants. 


DINNEFORD & CO., 


172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; and of all Chemists 
throughout the world. 








In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature, thus:— 


e 
Len Serr nus 
. 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


and without which none is genuine. 


Ba” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces & 
proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


\T a) 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC. 
Bottles containing 32 measured doses, 4s. 6d. 

Sold by all Chemists. i" ? 

In the preparation of this Tonic the greatest care is exercised. It is 

a faithinl compound of Quinine, the active principle of Yellow Cin- 

chona, or Peruvian Bark, blended with a refined trustworthy prepara- 

tion of Iron, produced in a form which the experience of many years 

has proved the best. It offers a ready means of gaining the strength 

and other benefits afforded by Quinine end Iron, without any fear o 

ill  meeeemeeneameaens name of J. PEPPER is signed in red ink on the 
label. 





LEA 














TPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 
fluid combinatic 


nm for Der t of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion. By gently stimulating the action 
of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the -¥° drowsy feeling. 
with sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, an 
other indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podo- 
hy llin is much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective 
‘or removing bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER. 237 Tottenham Court 
. London, whose name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s. 9d. and 
4s.6d.each. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
Large bottles, 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to grey hair in a few 

days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones- 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 








—— 


KLsSS RUTHIN WATERS. 
PURE AERATED WATERS. 














Ty Needy. 
,LLS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal 
Springs. Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for Gout, Lithia and Potass. 
Corks’ Branded “R. ELLIS and SO, 
RUTHIN,” and every Label bears thelr 
Trade Mark. Sold everywhere, and who a. 
sale of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, Nort 
Wales. LONDON AGENTS: W. BES 





& SONS, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 
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